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The Machinery of Defence 


HE chief interest in the Cabinet changes announced at the 

end of last week lies in the appointment of Mr A. V. 
Alexander to the post, when it is created, of Minister of Defence. 
The other changes are about the minimum that the Prime 
Minister could undertake, consistently with the continuance of 
public respect for his Government ; indeed, the omissions from 
the list of resignations have occasioned more surprise than the 
names that appear upon it. But the creation of a Ministry of 
Defence is an act of public policy of the first importance. 

It would be difficult to apprehend this from the White Paper, 
which might be deliberately designed to obscure the import- 
ance of what is being done under a flood of sesquipedalian 
abstractions and administrative detail. It is true that the 
machine of British Government functions through a maze of 
committees ; but there is no point in making the maze look 
like a morass or in giving the impression that the power of 
decision is entirely strangled by secretarial red tape. Actually, 
the structure outlined in the White Paper is a sensible one and 
is likely to prove effective. With the exception that the office 
of the Minister of Defence is now divorced from that of Prime 
Minister (and it may prove to be a very large exception) the 
Present proposals merely consolidate and continue existing 


practice. But those who have had experience of how well it 
works may well feel constrained to explain that it is not really 
as cumbrous as the draftsman of the White Paper has made it 
appear. 

The great complex of subjects coming under the head of 
defence policy is henceforward to be divided into three broad 
functional groups, for each of which a separate channel of 
access to the Cabinet, the supreme organ of decision, is to be 
provided. The three service departments are to be responsible 
for the administration of the services—that is, for their manning, 
maintenance, training, equipping and organisation. The 
Ministry of Supply has similar functions on the side of pro- 
duction. For these functions the four Ministers concerned will 
answer to Parliament, though they will not have seats in the 
Cabinet. The second functional division is that of strategy— 
that is, the planning and, in wartime, the execution of all opera- 
tions and the higher policy of weapons and organisation. This 
is the province of the Chiefs of Staff Committee. Constitu- 
tional lawyers would find it an interesting task to define how 
far the three Chiefs of Staffs have escaped from the constitu- 
tional authority of their departmental Ministers and assumed 
a direct and collective responsibility to the Cabinet. They are 
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‘ot, in any event, to be responsible to the Minister of Defence 
and whatever may be their position de jure, they are best 
regarded as de facto an independent organ of Government. 

The third function can only be described by the horrible 
word “co-ordination.” It is the task of seeing that what is 
done within the sphere of defence not only is in proper balance 
between its separate parts but also that it makes sense in rela- 
tion to the national resources and Governmental policy as a 
whole. This is the function that is assigned to the new Minister 
of Defence. He is to be responsible for the apportionment of 
available resources between the three services, for the settle- 
ment of questions of common administration and for inter- 
service organisations. 

This tripartite system of handling defence policy worked well 
during the war, and to the British mind that will count for more 
than the fact that it is not logically very tidy—though it is only 
fair to remember that its wartime success may have largely 
depended on the driving personality of Mr Churchill. There 
is a case in logic for a much more complete amalgamation of 
the three services, who in modern warfare can rarely expect to 
act except together. But the Government are probabiy wise 
not to push it farther than they do. They have decided to put 
Combined Operations Headquarters, the Joint Intelligence 
Bureau and the Imperial Defence College under the Minister 
of Defence and they are going to consider further the advis- 
ability of also amalgamating such services as the three medical 
services. No doubt the principle of joint training is fully 
accepted, and there is also a strong case (though it is not men- 
tioned in the White Paper) for the joint provision of some radio 
and radar services. But this is probably about as far as the 
principle of amalgamation should be carried in present circum- 
stances—provided that the Chiefs of Staff Committee and its 
subordinate organs work with as much harmony and as little 
inter-Service jealousy as in recent years. 

The most significant sections of the White Paper are not those 
that deal with the main subject of the organisation of the fighting 
services but with some of the ancillary subjects of defence. For 
example, the White Paper declares (in wholly characteristic 
language) that the Government intend 

to secure the continued and complete integration of military and 

scientific thought at all levels and to see that, in planning Defence 

Research as a whole, account is taken of the scientific effort of 

the country in other fields in order that our resources may be 

efficiently and economically used. 

The story of the comradeship in arms of scientists and soldiers 
in the late war has not been adequately told, though certain of its 
more dramatic products have been revealed. British military 
science, in the last few generations, has remained in the very 
front rank ; it has often been ahead of British military practice, 
and though it is important that the research establishments 
should be given what they need to maintain their high standards, 
it is still more important that there should continue to be, in 
peacetime as in war, the maximum interplay of thought and 
experience between research and operations. It is at least as 
important that the serving officer should be science-minded as 
that the scientist should be aware of operational requirements 
and limitations. 

A hint of the Government’s intentions on another of the wider 
aspects of defence policy is dropped by the statement that the 
Joint War Production Staff will be continued in existence. The 
JWPS was created in 1942 with the purpose of closing the gap 
between strategy and production—that is, of ensuring that opera- 
tions were planned with a full knowledge of production possibili- 
ties and, conversely, that new trends in strategy were translated 
at the earliest possible moment into’ production programmes. 
The scope for such work is even greater in peacetime than in 
wartime, when time sets a rigid limit to all planning. As the 
White Paper points out, “ the size of peacetime stocks of equip- 
ment must be related to the rate at which production can develop 
in emergency.” And, as it might have pointed out, the methods 
by which the Services are supplied in peacetime—in particular, 
the size of the circle of firms on which they draw—should be 
devised so as to make for the maximum speed of expansion in 
wartime. Some sort of permanent shadow factory scheme is 
needed ; it is not only in manpower that a Territorial Army 
can be of service. 
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The widest subject of all receives even briefer mention in 

White Paper. This is the organisation of Civil Defence, « 
which it is said only that it has been decided not to transfer j 
to the Minister of Defence. It is not even stated (though its 
understood to be a fact) that the responsibility for Civil Defeng 
will remain with the Home Office. It is not known why HE | 
means have been, or may be, discovered for keeping away Ene 
atomic bombs by military counter-action. But if an attag itical « 
were to be made on this island, some bombs would certaj mission 


fall and the effect in casualties would depend primarily, ag jy guards t 
the heavy bombing with ordinary explosives in the last wa, stricted 
on the civil defence organisation and shelter system. Obsery.f report © 
tions at Hiroshima and Nagasaki have shown that, terrible g | adopted 
is the blast effect of the bomb, good shelters—even the homey rechnolos 
Anderson—can provide a high degree of protection, though | atomic ¢ 
special additional precautions are necessary against malignay | —_ It 18 “ 
radio-activity. At present Britain is still maintaining very larg, f 00 hav 
military, naval and air forces, and there is no outcry againg prospect 
expenditure on them, but civil defence has virtually disappeared, with ris 
and the destruction of air-raid shelters has so far been mug proof p 
more rapid than the construction of houses. It is a psycho} by Me 
logical fact that the ordinary citizen regards the army, destruc 
and air force as normal, permanent institutions, whereas defence There | 


measures affecting the civilian population are associated with} % wo 
the imminence or actuality of war itself. Hence the parado ne 
that the measures of passive protection for a people which ar} “ od 
least capabie of menace to any other nation are just those B aa 
measures which are most likely to cause alarm, panic, war. _ on 
mindedness or “anti-war” agitation. For this reason the Ta 


Government no doubt instinctively refrains from any action similar 
which would call the attention of the public to the idea of is knov 
atomic warfare as something to be prepared against. Never} tas of 
theless, no Government with a sense of responsibility can} sensatic 
afford to ignore this aspect of the problem, and nothing is to | gumbe 
be gained by encouraging the British or any other people to } of Eng 
dwell in a fool’s paradise. If atomic war comes, it will be | howeve 
more terrible than any warfare the world has known, vet those | nation 
prepared for defence against it can set limits to its effects. - to suit 


For all these many and gigantic ramifications of defence indust 
policy the White Paper shows that well conceived adminis | 2 
trative machinery has been devised. That is something ; but An 
it is by no means everything. The great essential now is to divide 
find the right men to work the machinery, men both of wisdom }| POSS 
and of force. For the Chairmanship of the Committee on the 8 
Defence Research Policy it is indispensable to find someone 
with the personality and the knowledge to act as a catalyst on \ 
both the service and the scientific mind—such a man as the | 228. 


President of Magdalen. The head of the Joint War Pro ie 
duction Staff must build the same bridge between the ut 


services and industry. For Civil Defence, a strong personality sudde 
is even more necessary, since there is a real risk that, being a origin 
distasteful subject to the man in the street and well removed all m: 
from the main concerns of the department responsible for it, 
it will be neglected. All these three must be effective adminis- ie 
trators, but it would be fatal if they were administrators only. 


Finally, the whole structure depends on the Minister of 
Defence, whether acting under his own powers or as the 
Prime Minister’s deputy and remembrancer. It is impossible / 
not to have a personal affection for Mr Alexander. He is also 
doubtless the best man for the job in the present Cabinet. But 
unfortunately that is more of a criticism of the Cabinet than 
praise of Mr Alexander. Whatever else the Minister of Defence 
must be, he must not be departmental in mind or administra- 
tive in approach. But Mr Alexander has always given the 
impression of being departmental to an extreme degree, as 
much a civilian admiral in mind as he is in appearance, and 
his reputation is that of an industrious executant of policy 
rather than that of a brilliant originator. Perhans this is unjust 
to him ; perhaps it is because he has spent eight years at the 
Admiralty and has held but one other minor office. In any 
event, much of the future safety of these islands and their 
peoples depends on Mr Alexander’s ability to rise to the 
measure of his new opportunity. 
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The Menace of Atomic War 


HE debate in Parliament on the Government’s Atomic 
Energy Bill coincides with the unanimous decision of the 
itical committee of the United Nations Atomic Energy Com- 
mission at Lake Success to proceed to examination of the safe- 
ds required in control of atomic energy if it is to be re- 
stricted to peaceful uses. This decision has followed on the 
report of the scientific and technical committee, which was 
adopted on September 26th and which stated that, from a 
technological point of view, effective international control of 
atomic energy was feasible. 

It is clear that international discussions on this crucial ques- 
tion have reached a stage at which there is an encouraging 

spect of real achievement. Yet the way forward is beset 
with risks of paralysing disagreement, and as long as no knave- 

oof pact for the prohibition of atomic warfare is attained 
by the nations of the world, the terrible menace of the most 
destructive weapon ever devised by man remains with us. 
There is no time to be lost, for the means of atomic warfare 
are all the time being increased, and the nature of this weapon 
js such that their very existence may precipitate the dreaded 
conflict. It is admitted that the United States is continuing 
to produce and store atomic bombs and is also actively experi- 
menting to obtain still greater explosive force and to discover 
new methods of delivery. It is universally believed, though 
without direct evidence, that Russia is striving to produce 
similar bombs at the earliest possible date. No other country 
is known to be making them and the American Government 
has officially denied the report put out by the notorious 
sensation-monger Drew Pearson that Britain has been lent a 
number of the bombs which are stored somewhere in the north 
of England “for use in an international emergency.” Apart, 
however, from actual production, there is no doubt that any 
nation with sufficient scientific and engineering capacity, access 
to suitable materials, and willingness to devote enough of its 
industrial resources to the manufacture, could produce them 
in afew years’ time. 

An international situation in which only two Great Powers, 
divided by sharp antagonisms on major political issues, were 
possessors of the means of atomic warfare could but complete 
the schism of humanity into two rival camps, for there would 
then be no balancing or neutral power factors of importance 
left in the world. It is hardly to be expected that peace could 
long be maintained in such a world; the competition of 
“orbits” would sooner or later end in uncontrollable violence. 
And of all the weapons of war which have existed, the atomic 
bomb is the one which puts the highest premium on the 
sudden, overwhelming surprise blow—the technique of the 
original Nazi Blitzkrieg and of Pearl Harbour. For this reason 
all machinery for prevention of war which depends on a normal 


procedure of negotiation or mediation, summonings of inter 
national bodies or hearings of cases, would be too slow to take 
effect at the moment of crisis. An aggressor, hoping to get in 
the first blow and beat down all opposition by speed of attack, 
would still reckon, in Hitler’s words, that “ nobody will ask the 
victor whether he spoke the truth or not.” And even rulers 
without aggressive intention may be led into initial attack by 
the belief or fear that the other side is about to attack. 

The only way to deliver mankind from the fear of atomic 
war, and the actions which that fear would produce, is to obtain 
an agreed prohibition of the bomb with an international inspec- 
torate to enforce it. A “Kellogg Pact” of outlawry without 
Inspection Or sanctions would not reassure mankind, but would 
only have the effect of either increasing suspicions and alarm- 
ing rumours or else of lulling the more well-intentioned nations 
into a false sense of security to the advantage of the more belli- 
cose who might secretly violate the prohibition. Those who 
believe that a mere undertaking by Governments not to use 
the bomb would be enough often base their argument on the 
fact that neither side used gas in the last war. On the other 
hand, many other agreed laws and conventions of war were 
broken, and on the evidence of what the Nazis were not deterred 
from doing, it is hard to imagine that Hitler would not have 
ordered chemical warfare if his military advisers had confirmed 
that he could get greater advantage from it than from other 
means at his disposal. If it is said—as Mr Wallace is inclined 
to say—that we cannot get anywhere in international affairs 
without mutual trust, the answer surely is that, even in those 
social relations of daily life from which the wilder forms of 
violence and terror have been eliminated, trustfulness is supple- 
mented by precautions ; banks do not pay money over the 
counter on demand without cheques and people are considered 
foolish who leave valuables in places where they invite theft— 
yet in such matters there are always the police and prisons in 
the last resort to restrain the swindler and the rogue. Why 
then should anyone in international relations expect the un- 
supported word of a Government to be sufficient for security 
in what may be a question of life or death for a whole nation? 

The United States in its proposals to the Atomic Energy 
Commission has made an offer which can be modified by nego- 
tiation, but in principle represents the minimum of control 
required for protecting the world against atomic frenzy. The 
United States has offered to stop its production of atomic 
bombs, to destroy those already in stock and to join in an 
international prohibition pact, provided that an effective system 
of inspection is set up to prevent violations of the pact and that 
the Great Power veto is not allowed to block action if either 
the inspection is obstructed or violation is discovered. This 
is fundamentally a reasonable offer from the nation which at 
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present holds a monopoly of the weapon and it is in the real 
interest of all nations, especially of the smaller ones and those 
most vulnerable to atomic attack, that an effective international 
inspection should be organised. The opposition so far has 
come from Russia, which claims that international inspection 
would be an infringement of national sovereignty and that it will 
be quite good enough if every nation gives its word not to 
make or use atomic bombs. 

The fact that the report of the scientific and technical com- 
mittee of the Commission has been unanimous suggests that 
Russia may not in the long run be as obdurate as appeared at 
the outset. Russia may be able to produce atomic bombs in 
the near future, but there is no reason to believe that an atomic 
armaments race (which would include the development of 
propellants and of all kinds of detector and interceptor devices 
as well as the improvement of the bomb itself) would work out 
to Russia’s advantage. Russia has some excellent scientists and 
an exceptional capacity for concentrating industry on given 
objectives without regard to popular consumers’ demand, but 
the last war did not show such eminence in science, techno- 
logy and industrial organisation as would justify Soviet military 
leaders in entering on an avoidable competition in applied 
physics. The principal scientific advances of the last war did 
not originate in Russia, and Russia’s victories were certainly 
not due to a qualitative superiority of armaments. The strongest 
Russian arm was the artillery, and the high reputation of 
Russian artillery goes back to Tsarist days. On the whole, it 
seems that Russia’s advantage clearly lies in the exclusion of 
ultra-scientific weapons and the retention of established “ nor- 
mal” forms of military power in which the Russian position 
is already extremely strong. An atomic arms race would only 
be likely to turn to Russia’s advantage if other nations could 
be persuaded to accept a pact without safeguards and to refrain 
from producing the bombs, while Russia went on secretly 
making them. It would be wrong to impute to Russia any such 
intention, but as long as Russia demands that the United 
States liquidate its atomic arsenals but itself refuses to agree to 
effective international inspection, such suspicions are bound to 
arise and to make the present holders of the bombs and their 
secrets determined to hold on to them. 

It is very likely that the Russian objection to international 
inspection arises less from any specific view about atomic bombs 
than from Russian secretiveness as such. Secrecy in Russia 
was a habit verging on mania long before Bolshevism ; in the 
time of Nicholas I so many official papers were marked “ most 
secret” that special marks had to be invented for documenis 
which it really was important not to divulge, and contemporary 


Public or Private Service 


S the rattle of the dice-box and the riddle of official planning 
machinery sort out men and women into their peace-time 
occupations, it is worth giving a little thought to the long-term 
trends of employment at the administrative, managerial and 
executive levels and to the magnetic force of public and private 
service in their ability to draw new recruits into their respective 
orbits. How far have the long-term movement of opinion, the 
explosive effects of wartime experience, and the new orienta- 
tion of political development changed the outlook of young 
men and women in their choice of careers? It is not possible 
to assess this statistically ; the new mould is not set; many 
men and women are still moving about in search of jobs ; 
demobilisation is still decanting substantial numbers into the 
civilian employment pool. But it is, nevertheless, possible to 
discern certain dominant currents in the general whirlpool. 
Since so large a number of the electorate gave evidence at 
the General Election of their sympathy with socialist aspira- 
tions, at least in the moderate form put forward, it is reasonable 
to assume that a great many of the younger generation, who 
are always more politically extreme than their elders, are 
in tune with the spirit of the times and more anxious than their 
fathers were to enter public rather than private service, as the 
sphere in which socialist purposes will most directly be 
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Russia has carried secrecy to incredible lengths. Moreoye, pot be fair 
there are other things besides armaments which the Soviet Stat ttificial a! 
finds it expedient to conceal—such as the lagier system g} sumber 4 
Siberia which would be unpleasantly exposed if foreign j jnistra 
tors could go where they pleased. For these reasons there , § sumbers ¢ 
likely to be strong pressure in Moscow for a firm stand higher pr 
“ national sovereignty ” and no Paul Prys on Soviet soi, Ye, | state medi 
there have recently been some signs that the unanimity y ill indicate 
opinion in ruling circles in Russia is not quite as monoliths | band-Wa8' 
as it should be in Communist theory, and it may be that i For the 
world opinion outside Russia is strongly aroused in favour ¢ | four ait 
international atomic control with inspection, even the NKyp } governme 
may be unable to keep out the influence, especially when the | ongamisatl 
risks of the alternative are so great. s are 
One step of great importance for disarming whatever genuige | se those 
suspicions of an international inspectorate Russia may hay | ia intent. 
would be to give the world commission of experts a  statyy } the ate | 
corresponding to the vast importance of their work. other thr 
should be carefully selected from all nations, permaneg | before th 
irremovable like English judges except on proved charges g } theif attr 
maladministration, and provided with a special United Naticgs | ™a2Pows 
diplomatic status which would enable them to resist pressure | busiess‘ 
from any quarter. In the last resort decisions would still haye | :ee™s 
to be made politically by the Governments in council, but the 
actual control and inspection must be in the hands of meq ; 
commanding universal respect who are obviously above corrup | . It 1s F 
tion, coercion or careerist axe-grinding and who do not regan | ™ influ 
their work as a temporary job. Russia may be haunted by eeu 
memories of endless repetitions of adverse majorities on com | ™%t 42 
missions of the Paris conference and look askance at any atomic unfavou 
control commission with adequate powers as likely to be some. Indeed 
how an instrument of the capitalist West for restricting, under | VC 
mining or humbling the Soviet Union. It must be made clea | Petiodic 
that an atomic control commission would not simply reflect the the rise 
actual alignments of states, that it would be by its charter and warded 
composition a genuinely independent body in which humanity’ their h 
aspiration for peace, transcending all frontiers and even divisions long as 
of ideology, could find expression. If the scientific and technical | Yo #* 
committee of the United Nations investigating the problem has Se he 
declared that international control is workable technically, then will 
politically the Governments must see to it that such a control Seco 
with adequate powers of inspection is set up. The attainment | the sca 
of this aim is of even greater importance than any treaty which | nepoti: 
may emerge from the peace conference in Paris or the future } is hope 
conferences which will have to deal with the affairs of Germany | metho 
and Japan. Peace for our age must mean in the first place the | influen 
taming of the atomic djinn. have r 
yet av 
would 
and 1 
ments 
this 
Minis 
pursued. During the nineteen-twenties and thirties it was } value 
clear that the business world was the more powerful magnet. | ising | 


Not only were the financial rewards for the really able much Th 
greater, but the opportunities for exercising initiative and 


imagination appeared much wider also. The fact that industrial aaa 
and commercial enterprise was—as a whole—far from being | its hi 
as vigorous and alive as it should have been was not apparent; | pysin 
and, even so, business generally bore favourable comparison } youn 
with many of the activities of government under the restrictive pend 


and timid leadership of successive Conservative Governments. 
The tendency was, therefore, for “safe” men to enter the Fe 
public service, and for the bolder and more ambitious to look 


ra’ 

elsewhere. Spe 
What of the future? The war, even if it had not culminated J oy}, 
in a Labour majority, would have accelerated the process of enjo 
development towards wider governmental control and larget — com 
public services. The Socialists may have forced the pace ; the F gov 
direction had been determined by a long-term evolutionary | thes 
process. The result is that the post-war generation has and § amb 
will continue to have a wider range of opportunities for public } aut: 
service. Not only has the sphere of central government widened, } of ¢h 
but there are greater opportunities in many branches of local | pus 


government also, as well as in teaching and medicine. It would 
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pot be fair to draw firm long-term conclusions from the. rather 
artificial atmosphere of the first year of peace, but the high 
and quality of new recruits wishing to enter the 
inistrative grade of the civil service, the overwhelming 
qumbers of applicants for teachers’ training, and the markedly 
isher proportion of young doctors wishing to co-operate in a 
gate medical service compared with those in older age groups, 
ill indicate that there is a strong desire to hitch up to the public 
pand-wagon in one of its many forms. 
For those unattracted by industry and commerce there are 
four main avenues for public service, the civil service, local 
ernment service, the new public boards and those voluntary 
organisations, whose activities may be private, but whose pur- 
s are designed for the public welfare. Woven among these 
are those professions which are individual in scope, but public 
in intent. With the widening sphere of government assistance 
the area of private social service will tend to contract, but the 
other three spheres are likely to make far greater claims than 
before the war, and are indeed already doing so. How far will 
their attractive force draw on the limited reserves of first-class 
manpower to the detriment of industry and commerce? Has 
business cause to fear a diversion of talent from private to public 
concerns ? 
* 


It is possible to outline various forces which will be at work 
in influencing the two streams. The first and most obvious 
attractive force is money. At present salaries in local govern- 
ment and the upper ranges of central government compare very 
unfavourably with those for the leading posts in industry. 
Indeed they compare very unfavourably even with civil 
service rates themselves 30, 40 or 50 years ago, since the 
periodic increases in pay have fallen further and further behind 
the rise in the cost of living, and the top posts are now re- 
warded on a scale quite out of proportion to the responsibilities 
their holders are expected to bear. It is obvious that so 
long as the head of a government department receives £3,500 a 
year, and the head of a business £10,000 the competition will be 

ual—even with the levelling effects of tax—and the scale 
will be weighted in favour of private enterprise. 


Secondly, there is the method of recruitment, which weights 
the scales the other way. The scrupulous fairness and lack of 
nepotism by which the civil service is recruited, and which it 
ishoped will increasingly extend to local government recruiting 
methods, is an attraction to able young men, who have no 
influence in business circles. It is true that certain large concerns 
have methods of recruitment which, though less clearly defined, 
yet avoid most of the abuses of backdoor entrance, but it 
would be a great advantage if these methods could be extended 
and made more widely known. The Appointments Depart- 
ments of the Universities have a large field for development in 
this direction, and if employers can be induced to use the 
Ministry of Labour appointments machinery more it would be of 
value both in placing individuals more efficiently and in equal- 
ising the form of recruitment to public and private concerns. 


Thirdly there are the comparative chances of early promo- 
tion. Even if the civil service puts into effect its promised 
reforms, and nurses its bright young men for early promotion, 
its hierarchy is such that it will always be easier for the private 
business to pick out its “ fliers” and give them responsibility 
younger. For the ambitious young man the chances of inde- 
pendent action between the ages of 30 and 35 are undoubtedly 
greater in private than in public service, and must remain so. 

Fourthly, and most important of all, there is the com- 
parative vitality of the two fields of activity. Local and central 
government service, however vigorously they were conducted, 
could not by their very nature ever give scope for those who 
enjoy taking risks or running their own concerns. But the vital 
comparison is not between a public board, local authority or 
government department and a small business, but between 
these and large industrial concerns to whose apex only the most 
ambitious may hope to climb. Even with these the public 
authority must suffer some disadvantageous comparison, because 
of the restriction of Parliamentary control, but the record of many 
business concerns is not so brilliant in the field of experiment 
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and enterprise as to eclipse completely other advantages of 
public service. The real crux lies in the response to new 
demands which the public services can now make. The pro- 
gramme before them is immense. Will they be able to rise to the 
occasion? It would be rash to be very hopeful. 

It is probable that all the present excitement due to a Socialist 
Government and stimulated programmes of nationalisation have 
a somewhat exaggerated picture of the possibilities and pace of 
change. Quite apart from any downright failures there may be 
in public administration the transition is bound to be slow, and 
to the impatient disheartening. There may easily come an 
Opposite swing of the pendulum as a revulsion from over-rosy 
hopes for the future. But neither swing nor counter-swing are 
healthy, and it would be doing the country a very great service 
if the leaders of industry could show that their territory is one 
where the public interest is as well served. The country cannot 
live by administration alone, and if brains of first-rate calibre do 
not go into the higher commands of industry the administrators 
will have nothing but unemployment queues to administer. If 
business would consent to be less secretive about its methods, 
more open and co-operative about its recruitment, and readier 
to see its activities in terms of service instead of profits the 
balance might be redressed openly and not by reaction. 

Here lie the great opportunities of the new public boards, 
where the private and public worlds could unite. These boards 
are to be the keystone of the Government’s policy for reviving 
British industry, and are at the very heart of the Socialist 
experiment. Ideally they should combine the best of both worlds, 
and their staffs should unite the virtues without the vices of both 
civil servants and company managers. This counsel of perfection 
is unobtainable, but their success very largely depends upon the 
quality of men they recruit, and the degree of independence the 
Government has the strength of mind to leave them. Here it 
should be possible to have a fair and reasonably open system 
of recruitment, with proper use of the Ministry of Labour 
machine, without the rigidities of seniority rules and the atmo- 
sphere of a closed community. This new conception of state 
service, in which industry is run in the interests of the nation 
and not of private profit, could prove attractive to the best type 
of young recruit and the best type of manager, and be an example 
both to business and Civil Service. The public boards are a 
bridge between the two worlds. 

The question which the community must answer is how the 
comparatively small number of really able men and women 
should be distributed and used to the best advantage. They are 
needed at the centre where the planning of social and economie 
development is carried out ; they are needed at the periphery to 
provide the driving force for industry. Neither side can be 
allowed to be greedy about these highly valuable assets, and 
sides need to do some more thinking about their distribution and 
proper use. It is the purpose of subsequent articles to pursue 
these questions in greater detail. 


THE ECONOMIST by Air 


Express service to U.S.A. and Canada 


Arrangements are being made by which those of our 
readers in the United States and Canada who wish to do so 
may receive their copies of The Economist within a day or two 
of publication at a small increase in cost. 


It is proposed to despatch copies by air each week to New 
York to be mailed thence to all parts of the United States and 
Canada not later than the Monday following the date of 
publication in London. 


Air freight and other costs raise the annual subscription 
for this service, which has now started, to $24. 


Readers who now receive their copy by direct postal 
subscription from us and wish to make the change should 
apply by airmail to The Publisher, The Economist, 15 Lancaster 
Place, London, W.C.2, who will send an account for the 
increase payable on the unexpired portion of the existing 
subscription. No remittance should be made until this 
account is received. Subscribers supplied by an agent are 
asked to notify that agent. 
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The Campaign of Liberation, 1944-45—Ill 
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The Dash for the Rhine 


(By a Military Correspondent) 


HE break-out from the Normandy bridgehead was the 
prelude to spectacular events. month sufficed to 
shatter the German Fifth Panzer, Seventh, First and Fifteenth 
Armies which had originally faced the Allies in Normandy or 
had been drawn into the fighting west of the Seine. By the end 
of August, Paris had been taken, and the Seine crossed. The 
femnants of the four German armies were streaming back 
towards Germany and the Allied progress in pursuit was so fast 
‘that le began to wonder whether they would ever stop, or 
whe er they would continue on into Germany and end the war 
before the winter. 

On the left, the Canadian Army swept up the coast. On their 
right, the British Second Army drove on Antwerp and Eind- 
hoven, covering the distance of 195 miles from the Seine to 
Antwerp in four days. On their right again, the American 
First Army advanced with equal speed on a three-Corps front 
through Namur and Liége to the German frontier near Aachen. 
The most striking advance was made by the American Third 
Army, which swept round south of Paris, crossed the Marne on 
August 29th, and the Moselle between Metz and Nancy on 
September 7th. Finally, a fifth spearhead was aimed at the 
German frontier in the shape of General Patch’s American 
Seventh Army, which landed on the Mediterranean coast, raced 
‘up the Rhone Valley and made contact with General Patton’s 
patrols on September 11th. Thus by the end of the first week in 
September, France and Belgium were largely cleared of the 
enemy, and nowhere did it seem that the Germans could offer a 
strong and coherent front to the Allied columns. Remembering 
the number of divisions that were required to hold the line from 
Switzerland to the sea in 1914-18, there were many who thought 
it would be quite impossible for the Germans to reconstitute their 
front without crippling their armies in other theatres. In any case 
would there be time for large-scale movement of divisions from 
east to west before the Allies would be through the Siegfried 
Line and across the Rhine? Hopes of a rapid end to the war rose 
high. But they were dashed, and eight more months of hard 
and at times fluctuating fighting were required to finish the job. 
Could these months of slaughter have been avoided? There were 
some who felt at the time that they could and should have been 
avoided, and who have since made their opinion known. Among 
these is Mr Ralph Ingersoll. Let us look into the factors bearing 
on the problem. 

Before the landing in Normandy, those responsible for making 
the plans for subsequent operations calculated that the capture 
and use of the great Brittany and Biscay ports of Brest, Lorient, 
St. Nazaire and Nantes would be essential before an advance 
across France could be undertaken. On the assumption that the 
German lines opposite the base of the Cotentin peninsula sur- 
rounding the Allied bridgehead could be prised open, the first 
objective of the advancing Allied armies would, therefore, be to 
clear the Brittany peninsula, to form a line across its base, and 
to organise the ports into which American troops and supplies 
could pour direct from the United States. It was thought that 
the Allied line might run roughly from Caen to Nantes, after 
which the Germans would be driven back to the line of the 
Rivers Seine and Loire. It was hoped that by D+90 day 
these rivers might be reached, and the ports might be secured. 
A firm base with excellent facilities would thus be established 
from which the great advance eastward could be launched. 

This was all based on the assumption that the Germans would 
manoeuvre their reserves and conduct the battle in such a way 
as to prevent the Allies gaining a decisive victory during this 
period. But when the Americans broke through at Avranches 
and gained the open country in strength, the comparatively 
modest plan of establishing a line across the North-West of 
France was thrown overboard. General Eisenhower naturally 
decided to go all out for*decisive success, and directed General 
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it would be necessary for the Alka armies to close up to the 
Rhine throughout its length and to force crossings with their 
full power in the two chosen places. But if Field-Marshal 
Mont could get across the Rhine at Arnhem and secure 
an ample bridgehead with his left flank on the Zuyder Zee, the 

t plan would have been enormously facilitated. The decision 
to give Montgomery the Airborne Army and the available trans- 
port, and thus to bring the other armies to a virtual standstill, 
was probably taken about the time the advance from the Seine 
began or soon after, when all the armies had already been 


launched in pursuit. 
* 

Mr Ingersoll, in his book “ Top Secret,” writes of the feelings 
of frustration and despair with which the staff of General 
Bradley’s Army Group HQ realised that General Patton’s 
advance was being allowed to peter out for lack of supplies and 
gansport. From what they knew of the state of the German 
forces on their front, of the fine condition and morale of their 
own army, and of the plans framed by Generals Bradley and 
Patton, they felt convinced that if the mechanical transport, 
and the aircraft of the airborne army, had been given them to 
bring up petrol and supplies they could have driven through 
to Germany. They had no doubt in their minds at the time 
that they could have prevented the Germans recovering from 
their disastrous retreat and reforming a front. While admitting 
that it was right to back one army at the expense of the rest, 
they felt it was wrong to back the British, who had so many water 
lines to cross and such water-logged ground over which to 
manoeuvre. Moreover, the Northern route was the obvious 
one which the Germans would expect the Allies to take, and 
led into an area where there were the great German training 
grounds with plenty of troops at hand. , 

When one looks back on the tremendous drive and irresistible 
enthusiasm with which General Patton drove across France, and 
how later on in February and March of 1945 he broke up and 
overran the German armies west of the Rhine, one cannot avoid 
the thought that if anyone could have driven through into 
Germany in September, 1944, it would have been he. Mr 
Ingersoll writes : 


NOTES OF 


The Government changes announced last week-end were 
not as exciting as had been hoped. Mr Lawson’s departure had 
been expected and Mr Alexander’s translation widely rumoured. 
Several rather unsuccessful Ministers remain at their posts ; pre- 
sumably Mr Attlee felt he had not enough certain winners to set 
against them, but it is a pity that the bill for nationalising trans- 
port will not have a firmer helmsman, and that more effective 
Ministers have not been put in charge of labour and agricultural 
problems. 


The effect of the changes, apart from the decision to set up 
a Ministry of Defence which is discussed in a leading article, 
is to leave the emphasis of the main Government direction un- 
altered. No really key posts have changed hands, since the 
Service departments are not to be represented in the Cabinet, 
and no important new orientations of policy can be expected from 
the other shuffles. The real effect of these changes is to give 
greater opportunities to the newer comers to show their mettle. 
If the new team is successful, the Prime Minister may feel on 
surer ground for making more fundamental changes in a year’s 
time. Mr Hector McNeil and Mr Creech Jones are the most 
certain runners up. New to junior ministerial rank are Mr 
Thomas Steele, aged 40, Major C. P. Mayhew and Major J. 
Freeman, both aged 31. There are so many promising young 
men in Labour’s ranks that it is encouraging to find this fresh 
blood creeping into a Government so predominantly middle-aged. 
Still more is needed if the higher command is to be kept vigorous 
and the rank and file contented. 


Fortunately for the export drive Sir Stafford Cripps has felt 
himself sufficiently recovered to remain in charge, but with all 
these changes it is still difficult to see where more emphasis 
on a consistent economic policy at home is going to come from. 
This is the weakest spot in all the Government’s armoury and 
it appears that nothing has been done to strengthen it. 
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These were the awful weeks when the Great Opportunity 
passed us by in the field.... We had to watch the 
flying American columns grind to a halt, and one after 
another lose contact with the fleeing Germans for want of 


the gasoline to pursue them. We had to watch the war not 
get won. 


We can sympathise with his feelings, and we cannot with cet- 
tainty say that he was wrong. We do know that the great attempt 
in the north ended in partial failure. Only two out of the three 
waterlines were crossed in the great airborne operation, and the 
heroism of the men of Arnhem was not able to bring strategie 
victory. The failure was caused partly by the adverse weather, 
but principally by the fact that the forces who were to advance 
and join the airborne troops were unable to make a broad and 
rapid thrust through the still-powerful German forces in Holland 
and over the many canals criss-crossing the flat ground of their 
advance. The narrow corridor through Eindhoven to Nijmegen 
and Arnhem could barely be kept open against pressure from 
the flanks, and the swift drive through to the Zuyder Zee was 
never within sight of achievement. Could Patton have done 
better? Perhaps. But it seems probable that even he would 
soon have found that a narrow thrust at the end of a 500-mile 
liae of supply could not be carried forward across the Rhine into 
Germany. In any case, one is forced to the conclusion that the 
decision to back a thrust by one army came too late. If General 
Eisenhower had decided to stake all on one strong thrust either 
in the North, or through Frankfurt, and had decided earlier, 
victory might have come before the winter. All other armies 
would have had to be halted on or near the Seine and 
Paris so as to ensure sufficient strength and mobility to the 
one chosen to advance. This was the plan favoured by 
Field-Marshal Montgomery, and he would have given effect 
to it had he remained in command of all the land forces, 
But once all the armies had been launched in pursuit across 
France, enough strength and mobility could no longer be 
secured to drive one home and the hope of early victory, 
faded away. 


(This is the third of four articles) 


THE WEEK 


Conservatism Turns a Corner 


The Conservative Party’s annual conference last week af 
Blackpool was a good deal more lively than many had anticipated. 
It included even a motion to refer back the report of the execu- 
tive, a manceuvre which is more popularly associated with Labour 
Party conferences than with those of the Right. Nor can all this 
liveliness be credited to the air of Blackpool. The rank and file 
of the party were actively in search of a policy. 


There are, of course, certain issues on which both executive 
and delegates of any Conservative conference are inevitably in 
agreement. The housing policy of the Government was casti- 
gated; the dangers of Socialist finance were apparent to all; 
taxation was condemned as too high, and public expenditure, 
unmatched by increasing production, as leading only to inflation. 
In fact, the conference was surprisingly aware of the amount of 
inflation, apparent and concealed, that already exists. Agricul- 
ture, naturally, did not look to the conference in vain; nor did 
the small shopkeeper ; and Imperial Preference has never been 
an issue which divided the delegates. The old fire burned brightly, 
and both Mr Amery and Mr Oliver Stanley spoke bluntly about 
the dangers inherent in the arrangements made with the United 
States, as well as in the discussions ahead. 


But the issue on which the delegates wanted a more clearly 
defined policy was that of industrial organisation. This was dealt 
with from two aspects, by an i:f.portant speech on the structure 
of industry by Mr Anthony Eden and by a sensible debate on 
trade unions, to which Sir David Maxwell Fyfe made the official 
contribution. Mr. Eden’s industrial policy was markedly liberal 
in its approach, although the name “ Liberal ” was anathema to the 
conference. He desired to see an extension of co-partnership and 
profit-sharing, but, realising that this is no universal pamacea, 
insisted that both employers and workmen must be educated to 
understand that they have a common interest in industry and 
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that the former must make the frank disclosures of information 
that are implied in any partnership. It cannot be said that the 
conference showed any sign of an agreed policy in this respect. 
but the delegates seemed acutely aware that, first, they must have 
@ policy to advocate, and, secondly, it must be one with at least 
@s much concrete appeal to the average man in industry as has 
the policy of nationalisation. 

The conference, as a whole, left some very clear impressions. 
It is clear that vitality is coming back to the party and that 
disaster has not shaken its basic unity. It is clear, too, that a 
majority of the delegates felt that the days have gone when the 
party could rely upon wealth and social prestige to carry them 
over the bad patches. Finally, it is equally clear that the hold 
which Mr Churchill has on the affection and loyalty of his sup- 
= is in no way diminished. On the contrary, it seems to 

ish in adversity. At what other party conference could the 
party leader remain absent from its discussions for the whole ot 
the three days’ meetings and appear only on the last afternoon? 


x * *x 


Industrial Psychology 


Co-partnership was prominent in Conservative thoughts last 
week in more than one direction. Not only was Mr Eden speaking 
ebout it, but the party published a pamphlet on the same theme.* 
Unfortunately the authors of the pamphlet do not appear to share 

more constructive suggestions about pooling information and 
eas as well as cash. Although paying lip-service to the importance 
of the “status of the employee in industry” the pamphlet deals 
exclusively with profit-sharing schemes and does not even mention 
int production committees or other methods of giving the workers 

& sense of responsibility for the future of the concern they work in. 


The pamphlet gives details of various profit-sharing schemes 
by which employees obtain a share of annual profits, and discusses 
reasons for the encouragement of such schemes and their successes 
and failures. But the impression derived from the account is of 
many failures, and only qualified successes, and there is nothing 
to show that a development of such schemes would either be more 
euccessful in the future or would contribute very much towards 
giving the workers a compelling incentive to greater output. The 
real reason is that profit-sharing schemes of this narrow kind are 
outdated. There is a growing desire on the part of the wage- 
earners that they should at least be informed about the policies 
of the firm that employs them. It is not enough to give a 
bonus based on the balance sheet, and the sooner the Con- 
servatives come to recognise this the better. As a letter on 
page 580 emphasises, the workers cannot be expected to fly before 
they can walk, and the process of education will be slow. But 
unless the need for that education is recognised and the workers 
feel that as their experience grows it will increasingly be used, 
co-partnership is merely an empty mockery. Sir Stafford Cripps, 
speaking at the twenty-fifth anniversary luncheon of the National 
Institute of Industrial Psychology on Tuesday, took a much more 
realistic view of how to secure better output and improve manage- 
ment methods when he compared factories identical in labour, 
buildings and rroduct, but utterly different in the atmosphere 
within them. The Conservatives, at least as far as the authors of 
this pamphlet are concerned, have a lot more to learn about 
industrial psychology. 


* * * 


Last Days in Paris 


It speaks volumes for the quality of both the men and the 
labours at the Peace Conference that General Smuts’ speech should 
stand out as exceptional and great. In fact, all he did was to 
analyse, the ill that has been the conference—the cleavage 
between East and West that has made of every judgment a fore- 
gone conclusion instead of a decision reached in the light of 
debate. To describe this ill does not require statesmanship. It is 
a pity that General Smuts did not use his stature and his eloquence 
to point to a way out of the rut. He would, for instance, have 
fired many more of those present, if he had expanded his remarks 
on the universality of desire for a better and securer livelihood 
into an exhortation not to let the coming Uno Assembly pass 
without agreeing jointly to take over the 1946-7 winter relief work 
in Europe which was successfully performed by Unrra in 1945-6. 


As things stand, a posse of weary statesmen is leaving for Lake 
Success without much hope of a change of atmosphere and with 
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the unsolved problem of how to handle the German treaty loom. 
ing at some unspecified date ahead. 

The closing days of the conference are proving no exception ty 
the general rule that all international conferences waste time jp 
their initial stages and are forced to scramble through im 
work at the end. Three days are all that can be afforded for the 
debate on the Italian draft treaty, one day each for those with 
Rumania, Hungary and Bulgaria. Each debate will end with severy 
hours of clause-by-clause voting on the drafts—a procedure which 
may be tedious but ought to be useful to the Council of Foreign 
Ministers when it meets to frame the final texts. 


* * * 


Palestine : Postponement Again 


The conference method of solving the Palestine problem hay 
been postponed for ten weeks. The reason is that the principals 
who were attending the meeting are most of them due at the 
United Nations Assembly. But the news of postponement has 
struck dismay into many hearts—notably into those of the unhappy 
British officials, civilian as well as military, who are now faced 
with further months of policing without a policy. It is almog 
impossible to conceive that the atmosphere will by December have 
grown more propitious for compromise. The omens look to be 
the other way about. Every morning’s newspaper carries some 
evidence of fresh terrorism: another British soldier murdered, 
another attempt thwarted because a road mine was found in time, 
The young Jews who perpetrate these crimes have seen no 
evidence that their methods spell failure. Indeed, President 
Truman has, in his latest statement, by implication patted them 
on the back. Therefore, try as Dr Weizmann may, it seems 
unlikely that he will be able to curb their activities. By Decem- 
ber, a mounting British casualty list, coupled with a small modi- 
cum of new Jews admitted and a large volume of wouid-be immi- 
gfants turned away, will have exacerbated tempers on every side. 
It is true that by then the American elections will be over ; that 
President Truman will have stepped down from his party 
soap-box and will—it is to be hoped—have assumed the more 
statesmanlike tones of a head of state. But even so, it is im- 
possible to conceive that a renewed conference offers any hope 
as a method of solution. The method has hitherto always caused 
both Arab and Zionist publicly to strike attitudes which thence- 
forth become difficult to abandon without troubles among 
extremist followers. It seems to render compromise more difficult, 
not easier. 

In the pass which matters have reached it would be better for 
the British Government forthwith to admit some inescapable facts, 
The first is that the Arabs and Zionists are capable of negotiation, 
and even of compromise, when no third party is present. They 
achieve it in business, particularly in dealings which bring them 
into relations with the neighbouring Arab states. But they will 
never achieve it in politics so long as the British sit in with them 
as arbiter. So long as a responsible third is about they can shuffle 
off the onus of reaching agreement. They can utter last words 
as irreconcilable as the present Jewish plan for “a viable state in 
an adequate area of Palestine” and the present Arab plan for an 
Arab state housing a fully safeguarded Jewish minority. Neither 
need attempt to close the gap because the British are there to 
keep their homes and livelihoods in being. 


* * * 


The Choice Before Britain 


Upon the British, therefore, must sooner or later fall a choice, 
and, if British lives are not to be wasted in Palestine, it should 
be made as soon as possible. That choice lies between a promise 
tO quit in a given period, leaving the parties to negotiate direct 
and in camera, and being burdened with the perennial quarrel 
between them and the perpetual insecurity in the territory. 

This choice between “ going” and “ staying” used to be a dis- 
interested one. Unfortunately, it is no longer so. At one time, 
Britain’s prime aim in the territory was to get lion and lamb to 
lie down together in order to be free of the inconvenient politi- 
cal pressures on London—from Moslems, from American Zionists, 
from Arabs—which the Palestine problem entails. But since the 
Cabinet decision to locate a major British base at Gaza, strategic 
self-interest has become a prime factor in British policy. The 
Morrison plan was a self-interested suggestion. The question of 
the hour has become: Is it worth maintaining a base in a terri- 
tory that promises to be politically insecure? The state of tension 
in Palestine to-day is greater even than that in Ireland in 1919-20. 
Is this a setting in which to establish divisions and air squadrons? 
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The alternatives seem to lie between, on the one hand, station- 
ing them somewhere less conveniently (for instance, in Cyprus) and 
asking the Arab states to invite the Jews into private conference, 
and, on the other hand, maintaining martial law and facing 
casualties in Palestine and criticism in Uno. To-day, the only 
half-way house between these two alternatives is to partition the 
country and to guarantee the divjding line against local attempts 
at resettlement by means of a strong British or United Nations 
force stationed nearby. But the road to partition is not by con- 
ference. It would be far better to abandon the present plan for 
a December meeting and to proclaim from Whitehall what the 
British Government intend to do in the light of, first, their own 
policy in the area and the interests of the men who serve them on 
the spot, and, secondly, the Arab and Jewish views they have 
lately heard. 


* * * 


Hurlingham for the People 


The London County Council is proposing to take over the 
grounds of Hurlingham to provide both a public open space in a 
very densely populated part of London and a good site for flats 
jn an area where bomb damage has been too sporadic to give 
much opportunity for large building schemes without pulling 
down houses at present too urgently needed to be demolished. 
The proposal, which came before the LCC on Tuesday, is to 
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leave the larger site of 60 acres (No. 1) flanking the river as an 
open space, and to build 400 flats on the 14} acres of the polo 
ground (No. 2). Fulham Borough Council, within whose 
boundaries Hurlingham is situated, needs 2,500 dwellings to 
rehouse its people adequately, and as it has at present space for 
only 160 temporary houses and 420 permanent flats, there can be 
no doubt that the additional building ground is urgently required. 


Nor can there be any real question that the larger ground will 
be put to better use as a public park for the many than as a 
pleasure ground for the privileged few. The days are gone when 
so valuable a site in London itself could continue to be jealously 
guarded for the wealthy—guarded, indeed, so closely that a high 
wall prevented the beauties within from being even glimpsed 
by those without, and the larger ground will give Londoners a 
very lovely and much needed park beside the river. But if the 
case for purchase is convincing, the manner of presenting it to 
the owners “leaves something to be desired. Common courtesy 
should have persuaded the Council to inform the owners of 
Hurlingham officially of what they were intending. Instead the 
owners were allowed to obtain their first reliable information from 
the press, to whom Lord Latham first broached the news. A 
Labour Council may have little sympathy with such an exclusive 
and upper-class institution, but to inform the press before the 
Owners was neither in accord with the ordinary rules of politeness 
nor good politics. The LCC is proposing to acquire the land by 
compulsory purchase order, and so had no need to fear that the 
owners would bid up the price. 


577 
The Bar Has Fallen 


The Government have taken their courage in their hands 
and abolished the marriage bar in the civil service. This will be 
officially announced in the House of Commons next week, The step 
is to be welcomed, and the more so since the Committee, set 
up to considef the question, showed that both departments and 
staff associations were deeply divided on the issue. The Govern- 
ment have thus ignored narrow partisan views and endorsed 
what must surely be a more general recognition by the nation, 
bred of war experience, that marriage in itself is no automatic 
hindrance to efficient work. 


Although the balance in the numbers of women in employment 
will be little affected by the decision, it is an important milestone 
in the long journey towards women’s emancipation: it will per- 
mit those whose economic circumstances or career ambitions 
provide a compelling incentive, to continue in employment, and 
it removes another of the artificial barriers to equality. Although 
the bar has already been lifted in some other fields of employment, 
the Government’s blessing will now be a more persuasive weapon 
for its widespread disappearance. 


Few in the outside world realise the long and persistent 
struggles behind the scenes which lead up to victories of this 
kind. The few books which record these battles :ecord also 
defeat after defeat. Women’s rights to equality in divorce, in 
the guardianship of infants, in the holding of property, in electing 
and being elected to Parliament have been won by persistence 
and persuasion; draft bill after draft bill, depuutation after 
deputation, and petition after petition have been turned down, 
These victories are now taken too much for granted by this 
generation and it is time a really up-to-date book was written 
of the fight by the last two generations for political and economic 
equality. In a few weeks’ time the Royal Commission on Equal 
Pay is expected to report. The acceptance of the principle of 
equal pay for men and women will be much more difficult for 
the Government to accept for its economic consequences are 
much greater and less predictable, 


* * * 


The TUC and the Government 


From the General Council’s annual report, which will be 
presented to the Trades Union Congress at Brighton in a fort- 
night’s time, it is clear that the now familiar, and increasingly 
acute, issue of the Government’s relations with the unions will 
be the theme of every debate. On the general question of the 
TUC support for the Government, in which they are so strongly 
represented and have so many friends at court, there can be no 
question. But when it comes down to day-to-day practical issues 
of industrial organisation and joint consultative machinery, there 
appear to be many sharp conflicts. The differences of opinion 
were illustrated very strikingly last week over the question of extra 


* meat for underground miners, when the TUC complained that it 


had not been sufficiently consulted. 

Last year the main controversy arose over the slow rate of 
demobilisation, when the TUC accused Mr Isaacs of bowing 
before the dictates of the Service chiefs. This year the main 
principles of the scheme have been accepted, and the minor 
quarrel is with the industrial dislocations caused by uneven 
releases, such as, for example, that of motor salesmen before the 
mechanics who produce the cars. With, however, nearly four 
million men and women out of the Forces, the TUC’s criticisms 
are largely academic. 


The forty-hour week is a much more burning issue. Here the 
TUC is sticking to its guns and strongly resents the advice of 
Labour Ministers not to be “too precipitate” in pressing the 
point. The TUC aims at a progressive reduction of working 
hours by collective agreement within each industry, and with 
Government legislation eventually to back up voluntary agree- 
ments or to impose a scheme where the two sides fail to agree. In 
the words of the report: “It is not admitted that an early reduc- 
tion in working hours would necessarily lead to loss of output.” 
This may be true in some cases, but it is one of those sweeping 
generalisations which cannot be applied to the whole range of 
productive industry, and the case against an immediate blanket 
reduction of working hours is unanswerable. 

The TUC has also made renewed representations to the 
Ministry of Labour to bring in legislation extending holidays 
with pay and to speed up the process of relaxing the remaining 
controls over labour. About 1.8 million workers are still affected 
by Essential Work Orders or by the Control of .Engagement 
Order, mainly in mining, agriculture and in the building and 
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allied industries. The General Council lends its authority to 
the claims which have been pressed by individual unions for 
greater freedom, altiiough it does not suggest any immediate 
practicable alternative for maintaining and raising the labour 
force of these essential industries. The idea of a “ national wages 
policy ” is again dismissed with contumely. . 

All in all, it looks as if Low’s Horse is going to have some grand 
gallops on the beaches of Brighton. 


* x * 


Second Thoughts on Malaya 


There seems now to be an ebb of the annexationist tide which 
recently overwhelmed the Colonial Office in its dealings with 
Far Eastern territories under British protection. It was indeed 
strange to find a Labour Government so vigorously urging exten- 
sion of British sovereignty in a remote region of the world, and 
it is only fair to say that the reason for it was neither a Hitlerian 
lust for living space nor a search for capitalist super-profits at the 
expense of downtrodden natives, but merely a rather naive 
assumption that any removal of hereditary rulers and central 
unification of administration must necessarily be to the natives’ 
advantage and be welcomed by them. The outburst of Malay 
resentment at Sir Harold MacMichael’s record-time signature- 
getting tour seems to have greatly surprised the Government and 
the Colonial Office, and steps were then taken to find out what 
the Malay sultans and their subjects really wanted ; a working 
committee of British and Malay representatives was set up ‘n 
July, and it is understood that it will recommend a compromise 
between the neat Malayan Union project adopted last year and the 
old system which has turned out to have so much more vitality 
than was thought. The Malay States under this compromise 
would remain, but there would* be no Unfederated States ; all 
nine would be within a federation with a British High Commis- 
sioner (not a Governor-General) representing the authority of the 
Colonial Office. 

The strength of-the Malay reaction to the Union plan was not 
due to mere conservatism or devotion to the local monarchies, but 
to the feeling that the existence of the sultanates as Malay poli- 
tical entities was bound up with the rights of Malays as the in- 
digenous inhabitants of the country. As long as the sultans were 
visibly reignitfg, Malays could feel they were in their own 
country, even though British advisers might direct the sultans’ 
actions and Chinese and Indian immigrants swarm in for 
economic development. To exchange this state of affairs for a 
future self-government of all Malaya on the basis of a common 
Malayan citizenship which would put the Malays themselves at 
a disadvantage did not seem to them a good bargain. The 
problem of forming a real local patriotism among the various 
ethnic elements of Malaya and of meeting the claims of Chinese 
and Indian settlers without serious conflict with the Malays is not 
easy to solve. Malay (as distinct from Malayan) nationalism has 
now to be recognised as a reality, and the Colonial Office will do 
well to make haste slowly in their theoretically admirable aim of 
turning every resident of this small, but diversified, territory 
into a good composite Malayan. 


x * * 


Contempt of Court in Germany 


The famous words of Goering to Dimitrov at the Reichstag 
Fire Trial, “ Just you wait till I get you outside this court! ” mignt 
well have been spoken by Mr Justice Jackson, the American chief 
prosecutor at the Nuremberg Trial. Immediately after the 
announcement of the verdicts he denounced in strong terms the 
acquittals of Papen, Schacht and Fritzche and, before it was pos- 
sible for the acquitted men to leave, the courthouse was surrounded 
with a cordon of German police waiting to rearrest them when 
they emerged. There followed several days of moves and counter- 
moves, in which American officials were openly at variance with 
one another ; then it was announced that the acquitted men would 
have to stand their trial before a Bavarian “ Denazification Panel,” 
but would remain at liberty until the trial. Schacht, after declaring 
that he would put the matter to the test to see whether the 
Americans retained any authority in their own zone, went to Stutt- 
‘gart and was promptly arrested by German police there. The 
American Military Government took no action. 

There are only two possible explanations of this remarkable 
course of events. Either the German authorities of the American 
zone have defied the Allied control with a boldness unprecedented 
since Germany’s surrender, or else the Germans have been acting 
in collusion with an influential section of the American Military 
Government. The evidence points strongly to the latter alterna- 
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tive. No one can seriously believe that the present-day “ Gover, 
ments ” of South Germany are so fanatically anti-Nazi or $0 in. 
different to American military wrath that they would have 
to besiege the Nuremberg courthouse or arrest a man holding an 
American safe conduct unless they were encouraged by high-up 
American officials. It is quite true that the Americans have 
authorised in their zone German “ Denazification Panels” and 
have given them powers to inflict sentences of up to ten yeary 
imprisonment. But it is nonsense to pretend that there CXists g 
German jurisdiction over which the Allies have no co 
Legally there can be no courts of the German Reich, for there jy 
no German central government; all the functions of German 
sovereignty are vested in the Allied Control Council, or the Allie 
Governments, which are the only source of authority for 
German courts. It is held that the trial of Papen and Schacht by 
German courts is no concern of the Allies as long as they are Not 
tried on the charges on which they were acquitted at Nuremberg, 
It will nevertheless be virtually impossible to try them without aq 
implied overruling of the Nuremberg Tribunal, and the shuffling 
off of Allied responsibility on to German puppets can hardly merit 
the respect even of those who think Papen and Schacht ought tj» 
have been condemned. 


* 


Whether or not the “ German” pursuit of the acquitted meq 
has amounted to contempt of court, there is no doubt at all about 
the contempt of court involved in the decision of the Lawyery 
Association of Cologne (reported on September 26th before the 
Nuremberg judgment had been delivered) to inquire into the con- 
duct of three of its members who acted as defence counsel during 
the trial. Munich radio declared that this and other similar 
inquiries were to discover whether they had had the “right 
political attitude.” Previously, when the court was adjourned 
after the hearings, Lord Justice Lawrence had referred to the 
threatening letters received by the defence lawyers and had assured 
them of the protection of the court. That any German public 
body, after this statement by the President of the Tribunal 
appointed by the four principal Allied Governments, should have 
dared to announce proceedings against Nuremberg defence lawyers 
for the manner in which they had defended their clients is indeed 
significant of the extfaordinary incoherence of Allied “ control” 
in Germany today. It is perhaps too much to expect that German 
anti-Nazis should be able, any more than Nazis, to understand 
that a defence counsel’s duty is to defend his client in court and 
not to attack him, but it might be supposed that the British 
authorities would have been concerned to uphold the prestige of 
the Nuremberg Tribunal instead of allowing it to be exposed as 
impotent even to protect the lawyers pleading before it. 


* * * 


_ The Hotel Strike 


The strike of hotel workers which flared up on Monday among 
the staff of the Savoy Hotel spread rapidly through the West 
End of London. By the middie of the week, waiters, chefs, 
kitchen hands and other employees of the Berkeley, Claridges, 
Simpsons, the Dorchester, the Ritz and other hotels came out 2 
strike, although not in sufficient numbers to paralyse the service 
of the big hotels. Sympathetic action by Smithfield and Covent 
Garden workers, in refusing to handle produce destined for the 
hotels in the Savoy group, followed. The strike is not primarily 
concerned with wages and working conditions. The issue is simple 
and elementary—one of trade union recognition. The management 
of the Savoy issued a statement which appears to be based on a 
radical misconception, for it declared that, because there was 
already a Wages Board for the catering trade, there was no neces- 
sity for a trade union. The whole idea of Wages Boards, as 
described in the Ministry of Labour handbook on Industrial 
Relations, is that they should consist of representatives of the 
employers and of organised labour. The National Union of Gen- 
eral and Municipal Workers is simply asking that it should be 
given the right to organise the workers in the hotel dnd catering 
trade. It seems strange that the hotel’s attitude should still 
persist in 1946 and the events of this week certainly justify the 
efforts of Mr Bevin to establish Wages Boards in the teeth of the 
opposition of hotel managements. It is only a pity that the 
Catering Wages Board should not have acted more rapidly to 
regulate hotel workers’ wages, hours and conditions; although it 
was set up last year, no Orders have as yet been issued. 

The union is putting forward a number of claims for improve- 
ment in working conditions. They are asking for a six-day week, 
with a definite rest-day, a 47-48-hour week, with payment for 
overtime at time and a-half, a minimum paid holiday period of 
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14 days, excluding Bank holidays ; adequate cloakroom, restroom, 

and feeding facilities ; and the pooling of tips under the control 

of an elected workers’ committee. These demands are by no 

revolutionary. Apart from the question of tips, which 

paises rather special and controversial issues, they have been 

ted as the recognised standards of workers in most industries 

of the country. There seems no reason why catering workers 

gould not enjoy the same elementary degree of protection as 
other workers. 


* * * 


Qld People’s Welfare 


It was feared, when the decision to raise old age pensions 
from the beginning of this month was announced, that pensioners 
who consequently ceased to draw supplementary pensions would 
jose the benefit of the Assistance Board’s welfare service. This 
misfortune has now been avoided, for until the Ministry of 
National Insurance starts a welfare service of its own, the Board 
has been authorised, not only to give help and advice to all 
former supplementary pensioners if they need it, but also to extend 
its service to all old age pensioners whether they have at one 
time received a supplementary pension or not. 

The term welfare frequently conjures up, particularly when 
applied to social work, well-meant but obnoxious interference in 
private lives. ‘The Assistance Board has always been aware that its 
desire to help might be misinterpreted, particularly since it is 
ofered by a body which was set up to administer financial relief 
at the taxpayers’ expense. It has not, therefore, attempted to 
impose its services on any of its beneficiaries. Old age pensioners 
who want its help or advice take the initiative themselves by 
posting, unstamped, a form asking for someone from the Board 
to call. The services rendered, too, are eminently practical. 
Arranging for a fishmonger to save fish twice a week for a pen- 
sioner who was too weak to queue may sound trivial, but it was 
probably greatly valued by the beneficiary. For the most part, 
however, the Board works through other agencies of social welfare. 
If a pensioner is unsuitably housed, an approach is made to the 
housing committee of the local authority. If a surgical appliance 
or wheel chair is needed, an application is made on the pensioner’s 
behalf to the Red Cross or a similar organisation. If a pensioner 
is living alone, starving and filthy, embittered and eccentric, the 
help of a voluntary social welfare society is secured to make the 
attempt at rehabilitation. There is no service so small that it is 
despised, and no problem so big that it is shelved, by the Assist- 
ance Board’s officers. ; 

There were in 1944 85,000 supplementary pensioners living 
alone who were over 80 years of age and 21,000, also living alone, 
who were over 85. As the years go by and the population ages, 
these numbers will increase. The time has come for the non- 
financial needs of old people, as revealed to the Assistance Board, 
to be more widely appreciated, and tackled on a far larger scale 
than it has the power to do. 


x * * 


The Paratroopers’ Sentences 


Mr Bellenger’ first task, after two days in charge of the War 
Office, has been to face an angry tide of protests against the 
severity of the sentences recently passed on the men of the 13th 
Parachute battalion in Malaya. In his first statement on the events 
leading up to the court-martial, Mr Bellenger admitted that con- 
ditions at the Maur camp were “ undoubtedly bad ” and that they 
were made worse by an unexpected rainstorm ; but however bad 
the conditions, he could not condone mutiny. He was nevertheless 
careful not to express any opinion about the rightness of the sen- 
tences imposed, and said that he was waiting for a ruling from the 
Judge Advocate-General on “ the legality of the proceedings. This 
seemed rather a peculiar procedure, in view of his earlier state- 
ment that the men were rightly charged with mutiny, and it 
looked very much as if the new Secretary of State were looking 
for a technical loophole. Mr Bellenger’s further statement on 
Thursday announced the quashing of the convictions and the 
release of the 243 paratroopers owing to technical irregularities 
inthe proceedings. This decision will be greeted with relief. 


Seen from outside, and without knowing all the evidence on 
which the court-martial based its judgment, the wholesale 
sentences passed on the 255 men—five years penal servitude for 
tight ringleaders and two years for 243 men, coupled in both cases 
with ignominious discharge—seemed extremely heavy. It may have 
been necessary to sentence the ringleaders very severely pour 
encourager les autres, for it is essential that the Services should 
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scotch all insubordination, but the sentences were unnecessarily 
heavy for the rest. The paratroopers’ action seems to have been 
spontaneous, and to have developed rapidly in response to un- 
pleasant circumstances, rather than to have been deliberately organ- 
ised. The men were very young and in the isolated conditions 
of a remote Malayan camp, with demobilisation in full swing and 
tales of strikes at home, the infection of disaffection found little 
resistance. The only way to prevent similar occurrences lies in 
speedy action to improve conditions in such camps, and to trans- 


late into practice Field-Marshal Montgomery’s fine words about 
the army of the future. 


* * * 


Cabinet Moves in Italy 


The question of Trieste has monopolised so much attention 
that a simultaneous internal Cabinet crisis in Italy has passed 
almost unnoticed. But it is not unimportant. It centres upon 
the resignation of Professor Corbino. When the present Italian 
Cabinet was formed some three months ago, the greatest stumbling 
block to agreement on its composition was Signor de Gasperi’s 
insistence upon the appointment of Professor Corbino to the 
Treasury. His Socialist and Communist colleagues found it 
almost impossible to accept a man who had sat in the Consulta 
as a representative of Big Industry in its most unrepentant form, 
and who hardly scrupled to express indifference to the astonishing 
inequality between Italian rich and poor. Corbino, during his 
term of office, blocked all attempts at fiscal reform designed 
to put an end to tax evasion by the rich. He also blocked all 
possibility of a capital levy which, in view of the concentration of 
capital, has for some time been regarded by most serious and 
disinterested Italians as an essential step towards reconstruction. 
Now that his resignation has been forced owing to an accumula- 
tion of economic troubles, both reforms have been adopted by the 
Government. His successor is a Christian Democrat named 
Bertone, whose capacities as a financier are little known. They 
will be taxed to the uttermost since he has, in his first budget 
speech, had to admit to a deficit of over 400 milliard lire. Another 
statement of his problem comes from the Unrra (Italy) Mission, 
which estimated that essential import requirements for 1947 were 
1,261 million dollars, whereas total receipts from abroad over the 
7 period were unlikely to amount to more than 650 million 

ollars. 


It is clear that inflation and unemployment are, between them, 
creating something like a Weimar situation for the Italian Republic. 
Recently there has been a flight of capital abroad. Prices are rising 
and it appears that certain industrialists, who are still strongly 
Monarchist, are continuing to contrive to export goods designed 
for the home market, so keeping prices at prohibitive levels. These 
same industrialists appear to be encouraging disappointed partisans 
not to disband their formations. These they hope may be of use 
later. Probably the most important is, at present, the Movimento 
Resistenza Partigiana which has its headquarters in Milan. Too 
wide an amnesty, which the Republic thought it necessary to 
grant by way of competing with the ex-King’s offers, has let loose 
certain incorrigible Fascists who have little to do but to conspire 
against their liberators. Simultaneously, Communists are busy 
fishing in troubled waters. If anything is to come of the present 
Government’s efforts, the removal of Professor Corbino must be 
followed by effective action against the faction he _ repre- 
sented. Simultaneously it is to be hoped that Italy’s admission 
to the Bretton Woods international banking system will provide 
credits for the import of foodstuffs and raw materials which the 
Cabinet can put to use for the whole community. 


* * * 


Tribes versus Teheran 


M. Quwam’s Persian Government has its hands overfull. The 
Russians, who want ratification of their oil concession by the Majlis, 
are pressing it to hold elections; it is still busy trying to retain some 
vestiges of central authority over Azerbaijan; and now it has tribal 
upheavals upon its hands. The most serious of these is in the 
south, where it has had to engage in hostilities with one of the 
largest and best-led tribes, the Qashgai. But claims and protests 
are also coming in from other districts, notably from a group of 
the tribes of Kermanshah province in Western Persia. 


A move towards autonomy on the part of provincial authorities 
is the inevitable sequel to the Azerbaijan affair. In a country 
where parochialism is strong, and where one province has wrested 
some powers from the central government, others feel inclined to 
try their luck. But the varivus efforts in this direction do not 
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‘conform to a single pattern. The aim is everywhere the same: 
greater local autonomy; but the inspiration is in each case different. 
In Azerbaijan, M. Pishevari had Russian backing ; when he sougnt 
a better deal for the masses he wanted it on lines that would 
conform to Russian requirements. In the west, the demand is little 
more than an effort to get more public services and less rapacity 
by central government officials. In the south, great khans or tribal 
leaders who can remember the sweets of autonomy in the days 
before Reza Shah’s dictatorship have profited by the war years in 
order to arm their followers, and are ready to fire their Bren 
guns to get their way. 


Naturally enough, their way is not the same as M. Pishevari’s. 
No semi-autonomous khan wants to see the rise of a Tudeh 
government with centralising tendencies and antifeudal plans. 
When M. Qawam attempted, last July, to draw the teeth of the 
Tudeh party by inviting three of its members into the cabinet, the 
Qashgai leader, Nasir Khan, protested. He also asked for the 
removal of a Tudeh leader from his own area. When his protests 
had no effect, he decided upon a show of might. His decision 
was undoubtedly influenced by his war experiences, when he had 
watched an army and central government lose face in the presence 
of foreign occupiers, and when he had enjoyed considerable local 
powers, thanks to the preoccupations of foreigners intent on sweet- 
ening the dwellers along their supply lines to Russia. There 
followed some battles in the area of Fars and Bushire, and some 
dramatic communiques from the Government GHQ about 
“major operations ” and “ garrisons wiped out.” But the fighting 
has been more noisy than serious. Communication between the 
leaders on either side has never been wholly disrupted. For Nasir 
Qashgai seems to be sufficiently well-informed to realise that 
to fight M. Qawam on the eve of elections is to play into Tudeh 
hands. 


* * 


Mining Devastation 


The devastation of land caused by surface mining is 
becoming an increasingly serious problem. Mr Shinwell, in his 
efforts to obtain coal at any pfice, is resorting to surface working 
on a large scale without much thought of the long period and 
heavy cost that restoration of the land necessarily involves, even 
if it is proper:y carried out. In the ironstone area of Northampton- 
shire and adjoining counties, the position has deteriorated so far 
since the Kennet Committee reported in 1939 that a fresh report 
on the subject was recently commissioned from Mr A. H. S. 
Waters, who states that the area left derelict now exceeds 3,600 
acres and is rapidly increasing. Much of the information received 
by Mr Waters was confidential ; but a summary of his findings, 
together with proposals put forward by the iron ore producers 


Letters to 


Capital and Labour in Partnership 


S1r,—The Conservative Party has accepted a policy that aims 
at securing closer co-operation between employers and employees. 
The Liberal Party has been sympathetic to these ideas for many 
years. The Labour Party may have different ideas about who 
the workers’ employers ought to be, but they too accept the 
proposition. 

Statements of policy, whether it be for nationalisation and/or 
“joint private enterprise,” will be of no avail unless we take prac- 
tical steps to prepare employees for the responsibilities that both 
methods demand of them. I believe in the importance and ueces- 
sity of this full partnership, but my experience as a personnel 
officer compels me to declare that the workers are not yet in a 
position to undertake effective participation in business life. 

Therefore I make three suggestions for preparing employees 
for their new responsibilities. 

(1) Why not select members of joint production committees, 
works’ councils and shop stewards’ committees to attend the 
Ministry of Labour three months business training courses? At 
present, these are primarily for ex-Service personnel. 

(2) For some years the Ministry of Labour has sponsored 
courses in foremanship, production planning and the like. 
Similar courses should be promoted for workers’ representatives. 

(3) Directors and executives, who are associated with the 
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and royalty owners, has now been published as a White Papert 

It is generally agreed that the cost of restoring land that js 
already derelict to agriculture is excessive, and that the 
thing to do with it is to provide a Government grant for its affores. 
tation. The producers and royalty owners are willing to Pay 4 
levy, assessed on a regional basis, to assist the restoration of 
future ironstone workings. Mr Waters urges convincingly, hoy. 
ever, that the work of restoration should not be treated in thi, 
Way as a Separate operation, but should be carried out as part gf 
the normal operations of the producing companies. The recey 
introduction of the “ walking dragline ” makes it often technj 
feasible to undertake satisfactory restoration concurrently with 
the excavation of the ironstone. It is thus both cheaper and mop 
efficient to make the restoration of land a statutory duty of pr 
ducers than to tackle the problem separately once devastation hys 
taken place. 


Legislation along the lines of the Waters report is urg 
needed. Some difficulties of detail, however, have still to be solved, 
Mr Waters points out that the cost of restoring land to agricy}. 
tural use varies from £40 to {500 or more an acre. Clearly ip 
many cases the work is uneconomic, and afforestation, which cogs 
about £40 an acre, is preferable. But appropriate procedure tp 
determine how individual pieces of land should be treated ang 
how the cost should be apportioned among the different pro- 
ducers and royalty owners has still to be evolved. 


Shorter Notes 


The committee on homeless children in Scotland, whose 

was published this week (Cmd 6911), recommends that the foster 
parents of a child boarded out by a local authority should be paid 
a minimum sum, under present conditions, of “ not less than 15s 
per week ” with a clothing allowance in addition. In naming this 
sum, the committee says that standards of child care have risen 
greatly in recent years and that the scale of payments should be 
economic without being profitable. The recommendation makes 
the five shillings a week, less income tax, paid under the Family 
Allowances Act look pretty silly. 


* 


It is amusingly ironical that the United States should have to 
ask Britain to lend her some meat to feed the American troops in 
Europe, and it is a request to which the Government will no 
doubt accede with the greatest good humour, provided that firm 
replacement guarantees are given. 


* Report on the Restoration Problem in the Ironstone Industry ia 
the Midlands. Cmd. 6906. 3d. 


the kditor 


various bodies that are doing such ‘excellent work to promote 
better administration, management and industrial relations, should 
on occasions invite workers’ representatives to open meetings #8 
visitors.—Yours faithtully, 

G. E. Munnis 


The Cottage, Forest, Kinver, Stourbridge, Worcs. 


Devaluation of the Turkish Pound 


S1r,—In a note in your issue of September 14th, you have well 
summarised the economic and monetary events of the last ten 
years in Turkey, which led to the present inevitable step of 
devaluing the exchange value of the lira. May I venture 
add a few words on some apparently important points? 

You state that, although the Turkish pound has long been 
heavily overvalued the timing of the devaluation took banking 
circles in London by surprise. Indeed, in view of the present 
tension in the political atmosphere and the still confused and 
unsettled position of the world trade and monetary values, the 
devaluation of the Turkish pound may, in the first blush, seem 
to many not to be well timed. Whatever the political barometet 
or the vagaries of the monetary values abroad, Turkey could no 
longer afford seeing her exports squeezed and confined to the sale 
of some small parties only made possible by State subsidies im 
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TS THE MOVEMENT THAT, GAUNTS 











Talh on loryue 


The Smith electric clock 
movement has a coil encircling 
amagnetic rotor. This gives the 
rotor torque of considerable 
power and constancy. That is 
why Smith ‘Sectric’ Clocks 
are so eminently dependable. 
Jewellers, Electricians and 
Stores will soon be able to 
supply you from a variety of 
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Wanted— 
advisory capacity 


GREAT are the responsibilities of 
advising on capital investment. To the 
younger man, already engaged pro- 
fessionally in the financial field and 
aspiring to the rdle of adviser, the 
acquirement of confidence is all- 
important. Confidence is born of know- 
ledge, and practice in its intelligent 
application. Careful daily reading of the 
newspaper specialising in the day’s news 
and comment on financial affairs ad- 
vances advisory capacity to the utmost. 


FINANCIAL TIMES 


Incorporating THE FINANCIAL NEWS 


Order tit from your newsagent— 
Nothing else will do 
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magazine for industry 





from v 
BRITISH LABOUR’S OUTPUT 


Allegations that British p.m.h. has fallen by one third 
since V-J day are critically examined. 


REPORT ON SWITZERLAND (3) 

This brilliant series concludes with a review of the latest 
developments in Swiss aluminium and a survey of Swiss industrial 
organisations. 


MAN OF THE MONTH 


The Earl of Cottenham, Britain’s greatest industrial 
caterer, stresses the importance of canteens and workers’ diet. 


AMONG OTHER FEATURES 


authoritative, provocative, searching, SCOPE deals this month 
with The Future of Metals, Industrial Design, Steel, Cotton, 
Railway Costs, Scientific Instruments. 


Independent views, incisive writing, superb photography, 
have established SCOPE as the indispensable magazine for adminis- 
trators and executives in industry, commerce and Government. 


Dla a copy from some bookstalls or direct from us. 
Annual subscription £1.1.0, Overseas £1. 10.0. 


Apply: Creative Journals Ltd. 


1! New Bond Street, London. W.1l Regent 6651 
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buyers’ markets. She saw no alternative to paving the way to 
an early resumption of her pre-war volume of exports. By this 
measure impetus will be given to the long stagnated production 
and sale of some of her important export articles such as mineral 
ores, cotton, cereals, wool, mohair, hides and several other minor 
products. 


Devaluation of the external value of the currency is rightly 
taken by the authorities as the first requisite of a new production 
and export drive. Thus, with it came long needed relaxation 
in a number of trade and exchange restrictions to clear the road 
to multilateral trade arrangements. 


As to dearer imports, which devaluation will entail, it may be 
pointed out that, excepting for the prices of our main export 
articles, our internal price level has multiplied fourfold since 
1939, while the prices in countries where we buy our imports 
have barely doubled in the same period. The new exchange 
rates are fixed at a level slightly over 200 per cent of the pre-war 
rates, thus still leaving ample margin between the prices of our 
imports and the level now obtaining at home. This will perhaps 
allow for a future recession of internal prices from their present 
heights and for a further depreciation of currencies abroad. For 
this obvious reason, though our imports will cost us more now 
than they would if we held the old disequilibrium parities, they 
will, perhaps for a long time to come, cost us much less than 
our present internal price level and cost structure would warrant. 
—Yours faithfully, 


MEKIN H. OnarAN (B.Com. London) 
48 Karanfil sokak, Ankara, Turkey 


Farm Machinery 


Sir,—Your article in the issue of September 14th was of 
considerable interest, although both premises and conclusions 
were not beyond criticism. In particular I should like to com- 
ment on the following points: (1) Although the capital value 
of equipment per acre decreases as size of farm increases, the 
value of the output per acre also falls. Further, although output 
per worker increases with size of farm, it does so at a sharply 
decreasing rate. Indeed, there is some evidence that output per 
worker may actually tend to decline in farms over a certain size. 
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(2) For non-economic reasons there is always likely to be 
demand for small farming units. The objection to machi : 
pools given by the writer of your article, to the effect that 
might “give too much encouragement to the perpetuation 
small uneconomic farming units,” seems to ignore all consj 
tion of social and cultural values. A similar objection mj 
with equal lack of understanding, be raised against, say, the 
agricultural cooperative movement. 


(3) While the direct cost of harvesting by combine may be haj 
that of the more customary method of stacking and threshj 
it does not follow that the real cost shows equal advan 
having consideration for by-product utilisation and other p 
tionships. 

(4) Comparison of the efficiency of British and Americay 
threshers shows the latter to advantage. A similar conclusion 
is likely to result from comparison of many other types of fam 
machinery. In particular, British farm machinery is open to 
criticism on the grounds of (a) antiquated lubrication systems ; (b) 
poor finish of castings, painting, etc.; (c) too many sizes of 
etc.; (d) high cost. Expansion of export trade in such goods wil] 
depend on British firms at least reaching American standards, 
Meanwhile, with the cessation of Lend-Lease, the British farmer 
suffers.—Yours faithfully, R. McG. CarsLaw 


Henhill, Forteviot, Perthshire 


Black Flags in India 


Sir,—Your correspondent, A. C. Brooke, is correct in saying 
that Hindus and Moslems can and do live together in harmony, 
but the fact remains that the harmony is outward and that some 
quite trivial incident may bring to the surface a latent antagonism 
at any time and in any place and end in an outbreak of violence 
which will leave behind it a long legacy of mistrust and ill-will. 

Recent happenings in some of the principal cities of India 
suggest that the tendency is for communal rioting to extend more 
and more widely and to grow in intensity ; nothing so bad as the 
Calcutta holocaust Has occurred within human memory.—Your 
faithfully. 


Larchfield, Churt, Surrey GEOFFREY BRACKEN 


AMERICAN SURVEY 





Foreign Trade Trends 


(From Our New York Correspondent) 


NE of the paradoxes of this period is that never was pro- 
duction so high—and never was there so much talk about 
scarcities. Another is that never was foreign trade so high—and 
never was there greater concentration of attention on how to im- 
prove it. US exports of $4,700 million in the first half of 1946 
were greater than the annual totals of any year in the periods 
1921-24 or 1930-40, while imports of $2,300 million exceeded the 
annual totals of any year from 1931 to 1935. How much the 
seamen’s strike has affected the second half remains to be seen. 
Detailed figures available for this trade for the first third of the 
year permit some analysis. US exports in the first third of 1946 
were running in dollars at a rate about three times the monthly 
average of the three pre-war years, and imports at a rate not 
quite double those of 1936-38. Price was, of course, a significant 
factor in this increase, and somewhat more so in imports than 
exports: the quantity of imports was only about 15 per cent 
above pre-war, while the quantity of exports was about double. 
Both imports and exports are more concentrated in leading 
articles than prior to the war. Five products accounted fur 37 per 
cent of exports in the first third of this year as compared with 29 
per cent in the three pre-war years. Ten leading articles accounted 
for three-quarters of imports as against less than two-thirds before 
the war. These items are shown in the accompanying table and 


reveal the predominance of raw materials in imports, and the 
more diversified nature of exports. 

Continental Europe, including the USSR, is taking a much 
higher proportion of American exports than it did before the war 
and the British Empire, including Egypt, a much smaller pro- 
portion ; this fact probably is explained by the inclusion of relief 
shipments in the export total. Conversely, however, continental 
Europe has dropped sharply in relative importance as a suppliet, 
while the American Republics have risen markedly and the British 
Empire has risen slightly. But despite percentage decline, the 
actual dollar value of imports from the Continent, including the 
USSR, is greater than it was prior to the war—a not inconsider- 
able accomplishment. 


Only about three-quarters of exports represent cash purchases 
from abroad, the balance being accounted for by relief in its 
various forms. Even so, the United States in this period had a 
marked excess of commercial exports over commercial imports, 
amounting to $700 million for the four months. How this excess 
was financed is not clear from available figures, though published 
information does show that during that period net imports of gold 
amounted to $247 million and there was a reported net decline in 


foreign financial claims during the first three months of $168 
million. 
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The salient facts about foreign trade are shown in the following 


ble. 
ta MontTHLY AVERAGES 
es Sees ae ee Ss eee ee 


US Exports | US Imports 
a ge es ane 
1936-1938 | rn | 1936-1938 | Jae, 
i Saas — ttl Meds a 


Total (monthly average).... | $247,000,000 | $761,000,000 | $207,000,000 | $376,000,000 
Cash Purchases (monthly av.) | ae $551,000,000*, oor eve 











antity (% 1956-1958).... | ” | About 200 we About 118 
Qutish Empire and Egypt... 42% 29% 369 409 
‘American Republics ........ 16 19% =| ng 379 
Cont. Europe incl. USSR... 29% 38% 21 12 
§ Leading Items}......... 299 37% j we is 
10 Leading Items§......... | ae aan 64% 16% 
ee . ap s ‘ 

* Includes monthly average $11,000,000 private relief shipments. 

+ Coal, raw cotton, wheat, automobiles and parts, machinery and parts. 

§ Coffee, undressed furs, grains and preparations, cane sugar, crude rubber, jute and manu- 
factures, unmanufactured wool, wood and paper, petroleum, cut but unset diamonds. 


All this is, of course, a picture of US foreign trade in transition, 
and reflects many temporary conditions. Exports are much lower 
than demand because of insufficient transport facilities, insuffi- 
cient funds and, from this side, frustrated production due to 
strikes in many lines. The method of financing exports reflects 
at least in part the fact that significant foreign loans had not been 
made early in the period. Imports also are lower than demand, 
reflecting subnormal production and shattered transport abroad ; 
this situation also must account at least in part for the large jump in 
supplies from Latin America. The rise in continental Europe’s pro- 
portion of shipments reflects the large relief constituent of exports. 
The greater concentration probably is the result of damaged pro- 
duction facilities abroad, on the one side, and focus of demand on 
certain relief items on the other. These concentrations probably 
go far to explain the markedly higher unit prices of imports than 
exports in relation to the pre-war years, and also the substantially 
greater increase in unit prices of both exports and imports than 
in this country’s domestic price level as measured by the BLS 
index. In addition, both export and domestic price averages are 
presumably to some degree influenced by price control. 

In view of the many transitional and temporary factors in this 
country’s foreign trade, anything resembling trends is difficult to 
detect. Conditions in the latter months of 1946, and in 1947 as 
well, clearly will differ in many respects from those prevailing in 
the first third of this year. In one respect, however, the figures 
probably reflect an enduring condition. This is the decline in 
exports, and increase in imports, of raw materials, a trend long 
evident before the war. This country increasingly is becoming 
an importer of raw stuffs and an exporter of semi-finished and 
finished articles. 

For the present at least there is a trend toward higher prices of 
manufactured goods, resulting from rising costs of production due 
to labour’s insistent demands for higher wages and lowered pro- 
ductivity. Few doubt that after the election these demands will 
be pressed with even greater vigour. The American goods the 
world wants will become more expensive. Whether or not they 
will tend to be or to become more expensive than such goods from 
competing exporters, notably Britain and Canada, is still in doubt, 
though Lord Keynes was not alone in anticipating such a develop- 
ment. There is less likelihood of similar price increases for the 
raw materials which this country imports. The labour content of 
such goods is far smaller, and the possibility that productive areas 
will before long prove able fully to supply the market at present 
prices—if not to glut it in many instances—seems at least somewhat 
greater than is true of manufactured goods. 

From a purely American standpoint, a “buy cheap and sell 
dear” operation would be attractive, but that this would be the 
view abroad is doubtful. There might be a tendency to report of 
this country as Canning is said to have reported to London from 
The Hague early in the last century: 


In matters of commerce, the fault of the Dutch 
Is in offering too little, and asking too much. 


American Notes 
Third Party Talk 


The wreckage revealed by the settling dust of the Wallace 
explosion has apparently made it a safe thing to prophesy Demo- 
cratic defeats in 1946 and 1948. If the Republicans cannot win 
this year, it is hard to see when they can ever expect a return 
to the seats of the mighty. In New York the foreign policy issue 
raised by Mr Wallace haunts the Democrats; ex-Governor 
Lehman, the Democratic candidate for the Senate, is plainly 
embarrassed by his opponent’s insistence that he take a plain stand 
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behind Mr Byrnes or Mr Wallace. The meat shortage continues 
to be political dynamite. Democratic strategists are said to be 
hopeful that at least a little meat will be forthcoming to give their 
supporters the strength to struggle to the polls. Another blow to 
Democratic hopes is contained in the preliminary estimate of the 
Gallup organisation that the total vote may be only 30 million, 
instead of the 42-43 million turnout which accompanied past 
Democratic victories, 

The best judgment of 50 Washington political writers polled 
by “Newsweek ” is that the Republicans will gain control of the 
House by a narrow margin ; the Democrats will retain a razor-edge 
and largely nominal control of the Senate; and that although the 
Administration’s foreign policy may be immune, Mr Truman will 
face even more stubborn opposition on home affairs than during 
the last session. 

The most remarkable evidence of Democratic dissolution was 
reported from a rally sponsored by the Political Action Committee 
which was so formidable an addition to Democratic strength im 
1944. On this occasion former members of Mr Roosevelt’s cabinet 
like Mr Ickes and Mr Morgenthau denounced both the foreign 
and domestic policies of the party’s present standard bearer. It 
is this which has revived talk of a third party on left-wing lines, 
The Communists have already offered to assist, which would 
amount to strangling it at birth. Should the PAC take this histori¢e 
step, it will mean that the practical politicians of labour have been 
swept aside by the intellectuals. For to vote for a third party in 
the United States at present is to sacrifice everything but principle. 
To elect a President it is necessary to capture—by how small a 
margin is no matter—the electoral votes of a sufficient number of 
states. There are no consolation prizes for a party that rolls up 
substantial minorities in every state, or immense majorities in a 
few. A nation-wide organisation is essential. 

In the long run the left-wing is unquestionably right in insisti 
that if the Democratic party is to repeat the triumphs it enjoy 
from 1932 to 1944, it must be guided by the humanitarianism and 
collectivism of the New Deal. But idealism must have its organi- 
sation, too. As President Lincoln remarked on a very different 
occasion, it is a matter of hanging together or hanging separately. 


* * * 
Warfare Over the Atom 


Despite his resignation, Mr Wallace’s now famous memo- 
randum to the President, written July 23rd, is by no means a dead 
letter. It contained criticisms of American policy on the control 
of atomic energy which have brought into the field a much more 
redoubtable opponent than Mr Truman. Mr Bernard Baruch is 
too old a hand to fumble an atomic bomb. 

Mr Wallace argued, it will be remembered, that both the 
American control plan, and the continued manufacture of atomic 
bombs, provided just grounds for Russian resentment and suspi- 
sion. He insisted that the abolition of the veto had no meaning in 
relation to atomic control, and that the stages by which control 
was to be imposed in the American plan required the Russians to 
put their deuces on the table while leaving the United States free 
to play her trumps at her own discretion. 

Mr Baruch has pointed out with considerable heat that the 
step-by-step approach wa not a unilaterial proposal, but agreed 
upon last December at the Foreign Ministers’ Conference in 
Moscow ; that detailed proposals on the stages were awaiting some 
reasonable prospect of agreement with the Russians; that the 
veto is central, rather htan irrelevant ; that the Russian proposals 
contain no suggestions for effective control, and that the Russians 
indeed regard inspection as a violation of national sovereignty ; 
and that far from being inflexibly wedded to the details of its 
own plan, the United States would welcome other proposals, 
particularly those which would strengthen the controls. 

It is Mr Baruch’s contention that Mr Wallace, confronted with 
these points, admitted that he had erred, and agreed to make a 
public statement to this effect, which he subsequently refused to 
sign. In addition, these errors of fact are now to be broadcast 
and multiplied, for Mr Wallace’s letter is being printed for wide 
distribution, creating, in Mr Baruch’s words, “ confusion and 
division among our people and gravely endangering the negotia- 
tions now under way.” 

So far there can be no doubt that Mr Baruch has had the best 
of the argument. Even Mr Wallace’s well-wishers are sornewhat 
shaken by the charge from so eminent an elder statesman that he 
has refused to recant his errors, and his enemies rejoice at further 
evidence that he is inclined to leap before he looks. 


* * . 
New Budget Procedure 


Earlier doubts notwithstanding, it does seem clear that Con- 
gress from next year onwards will be in a far better position 
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to align fiscal policies with broader economic trends. Under 
the joint influence of the Congressional Reform Act and the Full 
Employment Act, there may one day emerge something like an 
economic General Staff; meanwhile, Congress itself will for the 
first time on record, he in a position to relate both revenue and 
expenditure programmes to the overall economic picture. 

Under earlier procedure, the Presidential Budger Message was 
subsequently examined in an extremely haphazard manner, with 
litle or no co-ordination between the various committees, engaged 
in the independent assessment of expenditures and receipts. 
Under the Full Employment Act, the January Messages on the 
State of the Union and the Budget will now be supplemented 
by a survey of employment and production. The survey will 
be examined by a joint Congressional committee (also established 
under the 1946 Employment Act) working along broad economic 
lines, and by another joint committee (established under the 
Reorganisation Act) with specific regard to federal expenditures 
and receipts. It is this latter body which is expected to co-ordinate 
the work of the old appropriations and revenue committees of 
both Houses. 

The Economic Tribunal (or Council of Advisers) established 
by the Full Employment Act is expected to do its work quietly, 
and with little of the publicity suggested by initial fanfares 
heralding an almost omniscient body. Indeed, its members are 
reported to be in some considerable doubt concerning their pre- 
cise stature in the réle of advisers to the President. Its main task 
at the moment is to establish and strengthen co-ordination between 
the various departments—more especially the Treasury, the 
Federal Reserve Board, the Department of Commerce, and the 
Bureau of Labour Statistics. But it will also be able to draw on 
the resources of any federal agency, business institutes, and such 
private bodies as the Committee for Economic Developments and 
the Bureau of Economic Research. It may, in the longer run— 
clearly, it should—supersede separate agency reports on the 
economic outlook, 

So far, these notes suggest only too clearly that Washington 
has not yet found the way to complete co-ordination. There 
is plenty of room for over-lapping between the two Congressional 
committees alone, and any amqunt of room for friction between 
the new Economic Council and the established agencies. But 
a valuable start has been made, and the new Council seems to 
have won the approval of many responsible observers. Moreover, 
the rules governing procedure of the Congressional committees 
seem to allow far more scope for budget “ flexibility ” than seemed 
likely at one time, though present machinery may be too cumber- 
some to permit a sufficiently rapid adjustment policy. The Wall 
Street collapse serves as a reminder that the period of post-war 
boom will certainly give place one day to the deflationary pressures 
which became so familiar in the pre-war years. 


* ot * 
Communists in the CIO 


When Mr J. Edgar Hoover, of the Federal Bureau of Investi- 
gation, recently denounced the “ growing menace of Communism ” 
he did not refer, primarily, to the Communist Party, which last 
spring claimed only 70,000 members. No doubt its sympathisers 
and supporters exceed that number by a considerable margin, 
but their direct political effectiveness may be gauged by the fact 
that even in their stronghold of New York City, the Communists 
last year elected only two members of the City Council of 21. 

The Communist under the bed is an integral part of American 
folk-lore. He kept the Dies Committee alive through many a 
ional session ; and the disposition to see red has naturally 
not been diminished by last spring’s spy scare and the anti-Soviet 
hysteria sponsored by some sections of the press. But even 
reliable obervers find something alarming in the number of 
unions affiliated with the Congress of Industrial Organisations 
which are becoming battlegrounds between Left and Right. A 
fortnight ago the CIO’s Marine and Shipbuilding Workers voted 
to bar Communists, Fascists, and members of the Ku Klux Klan 
from office, and refused any connection with the Communist- 
influenced Committee for Maritime Unity, despite the material 
advantages incolved. But the Electrical Workers, the third largest 
CIO union, recently voted down a similar motion and guaranteed 
every member the right to hold any office, and the Mine, Mill, 
and Smelter Workers have taken similar action. In New York, 
CIO unions have started a campaign to frustrate the “ boring- 
rom-within” tactics to which the Communists have returned. 
And the bolt of several thousand furniture workers to the 
American Federation of Labour from a CIO union they considered 
Communist-controlled points up a danger which the CIO cannot 
afford to ignore. 
Last May, Mr. Philip Murray attempted to put off the day of 
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reckoning by combining a warning against outside interference 
with a pledge that there would be “ no witch-hunts.” The failure 
of this policy will be attested if—as rumour suggests—Mr 
Murray uses the CIO convention beginning on November 18th as 
an occasion for resigning the presidency of the CIO, although he 
would probably continue to head the Steelworkers’ Union. The 
loss of Mr Murray’s moderating and unifying influence almost 
certainly would intensify the tension and increase the likelihood 
of a decisive split. To tig a Communist label on the CIO would 
have repercussions far wider than labour politics. It is only a 
short step from the CIO to its Political Action Committee, and 
hence to the Democratic Party. Mr Reece, the Republican chair. 
man, has never made any secret of his desire to paint the tiger’s 
stripes red. a zs 


Record Harvest 


The United States is harvesting a record volume of crops 
this year. The wheat harvest is the largest in history. Mercifully, 
the spectre of crop failure and famine has been routed in the 
Middle West. How greatly American farm output has expanded 
during the war years is estimated for various categories of crops 
by the following percentages of the pre-war years 1935-39. 


Food grains ............ 158 Oil-bearing seeds (ex- 

Feed grains ............ 165 cept cotton-seed) ... 220 
WE > Dot oS. convo sect vane 128 Total crop prod. ...... 130 
Vegetables  ........ccc00e 155 LEVESIOCK 2.2... .. 00000 134 
MUI S Siicddasd.cossces 150 Per capita consump.... 115 


The highest previous volume of production was in 1944, when 
farmers harvested 128 per cent of their pre-war output. There 
are, it is true, a few categories in which previous peaks have not 
been attained this year. Livestock production reached 141 per 
cent of its pre-war level in 1944, when prices were high and 
there were large stocks of feeding stuffs available. Its present 
level is barely sufficient for domestic demand, given fair distribu- 
tion, which cannot be assumed. Comparison with pre-war levels 
also conceals the fact that oil-bearing crops have fallen off sharply 
since 1943, when they were pushed up to 32§ per cent of pre-war 
levels, in an attempt to compensate for imported oils and fats, 
Soy-bean production alone was raised from about 90 million 
bushels in 1939 to 192 million in 1945. With reduced supplies 
of lard, the supply of fats and oils this winter is expected to be 
less than that of any of the war years. The cotton crop is again 
small, but with stocks provides supplies sufficient for probable 
consumption, export, and carry-over. 

Yet even a harvest nearly a third again as large as pre-war 
does not spel] abundance this year. The population has not 
stood still during the war; higher incomes mean that Americans 
are eating better than ever before ; and in last year’s export 
campaign, stocks were reduced to new low levels. For export 
this year there will be available a considerable volume of food 
grains and tobacco, some feed grains and canned fruits and 
vegetables, but no meat or fats. Demands for consumption, export, 
and re-stocking are keeping prices at record high levels. In some 
cases they are pressing against their ceilings. History and harvest 
both suggest, however, that this autumn may prove the high water- 
mark of war prosperity for the farmer. 


Shorter Notes 


The American Press Summary originated by the Ministry of 
Information during the war has been discontinued by the Foreign 
Office. This was a modest but invaluable function of the Ameri- 
can Division of the Ministry. At a time when communications 
across the Atlantic were limited it brought to Whitehall breakfast 
tables and to Fleet Street a picture of that day’s American> press 
comment and headlines. At critical periods in the war American 
public opinion was a vital factor in British calculations and it was 
of the highest value that this reflection of its changing cross- 
currents should be available in London. 

* 


Pittsburgh has become the latest guinea-pig in the test of a 
union’s right to shut down essential public services. A strike at 
the Duquesne Light Company has blacked out the city, made 
nearly 100,000 idle, forced hospitals to accept only emergency 
cases. An attempt to use a court injunction to prevent the strike 
ended in dismal failure, as it only served to incite sympathy strikes. 

* 


The 1,800 local offices of the United States Employment Services 
will be restored to state supervision on November 16th, in accord- 
ance with legislation passed by Congress at the end of the last 
session. This is the end of yet one more of the progressive 
measures accepted under war pressure. 
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THE WORLD OVERSEAS 





Civil War 


(By a Correspondent 


HE news that the Greek Govrnment has asked the British 
Government for an additional supply of arms to provide 
weapons for civilian villagers brings to the public notice a state 
of affairs that has prevailed in Greece for some time. It may also 
be taken as the first official declaration of a state of civil war in 
Greece. But when this has been said, it is necessary to retain a 
sense of proportion about events in Greece ; and of this neither the 
Greek Government nor many press accounts show much sign. The 
newspaper reader assumes that the entire Northern frontier of 
Greece is ablaze—even a Foreign Office spokesman said so in 
London. In fact, the violent clashes and serious conflicts are 
restricted to comparatively small sectors of the North and the 
interior. There is, for example, virtually no activity along the 
Bulgar-Greek frontier. Small groups of villagers who have taken 
to the hills because they fear arrest as left-wingers can be found, 
but they are not the bands one hears about so much. They often 
stay with their families and leave the villages only when they 
hear of the approach of gendarmes on a punitive expedition. Then 
they hide in the hills until the coast is clear. 

But there is littke outward sign of all this conflict as one travels 
from Python on the Turkish frontier to Salonika through wildest 
Thrace. On the contrary, the traveller is impressed by the clean- 
liness and brightness of the villages. It is only when one looks 
closer and goes off the beaten track that the evidence of the past 
and present vicissitudes of the villagers accumulates. The villages 
burnt by the Bulgarians are not yet repaired, though their people 
are there. And in between them are the untouched villages in- 
habited by Slavs. Relations between Greeks and Slavs vary, but 
in most parts they avoid passing through each other’s villages. 
And on the frontier the Greek and Bulgar frontier guards do not 
speak to each other. But the territory here is so rugged that 
there is littke danger of a military invasion—or even of serious 
infiltration—and, according to the Greek authorities, there is 
little traffic in arms or men across the border. 

There are, however, other signs of conflict. This area was 
at the end of the war strongly republican and even communist. 
Yet during the recent plebiscite it voted predominantly for the 
King, if one leaves out the city of Salonika. This is because most 
of the left wing supporters have taken to the hills to avoid arrest 
—usually for nothing more serious than active propaganda—and 
their relatives are detained in little concentration camps. Outside 
Alexandropolis, for example, there is a camp with some 800 per- 
sons. By rounding up these families the authorities hope to make 
the men come down from the hills, and this practice has assumed 
such proportions that it is impossible to get reliable estimates 
of the numbers now held in this way. Unrra doctors who have 
visited camps estimate that the total might be anything from 
§0 to 100,0000 or even more. They receive no food, but have 
to be fed by their relatives or friendly villagers, Unrra being 
specifically forbidden to supply food. 


The Government’s Missed Opportunity 


All this is part of the internal struggle for power by which the 
Tsaldaris Government has sought to uproot the danger of another 
communist outbreak. In this it has enjoyed considerable support 
from republican and liberal and even some left-wing elements 
who fear a repetition of the events of December, 1944, more than 
anything else—more even than a royalist dictatorship. Yet instead 
of exploiting this reaction against communist violence and en- 
couraging the development of a moderate centre, the Government 
is using it as cover for its own violent activities against all oppo- 
nents. The prisons are once more “ congested.” Salonika jail holds 
1,800 prisoners of whom more than two thirds are political. The 
total for all Greece is about 18,000 in similar proportions. Another 
8,000 Greeks have been deported to the islands, and deportations 
continue. In a country with disrupted internal communications, 
with a violent and partisan press and ail the backwash of the 

occupation and local collaboration, the incidence of the 
vernment’s terror—bad enough as it is—has become greatly 
tensified in the minds of the potential opposition to the present 


in Greece 


recently in Greece) 


regime. The ruthless Special Security Laws give the police the 
right to arrest, search and detain and even impose death sentences 
after special trials. These laws were nominally suspended for the 
plebiscite but shortly after it were reimposed for the whole of 
Greece instead of only for the northern areas. Government vio- 
lence has, therefore, tended increasingly to cancel out the earlier 
Communist violence and to make existence impossible for any 
moderate party. This state of affairs has naturally been exploited 
by the Greek Communists and the Macedonian autonomists. The 
position is confused, but the evidence provided by the Greek 
authorities for their actions is not always convincing. 

Broadly speaking the bands at present operating in the: Greek 
mountains can be divided into three types. First come the 
defensive groups—men who have taken to the hills to avoid arrest, 
who, in themselves tend towards moderation and would like to 
avoid violence but have been forced into flight. Among these are 
a number of prominent ELAS leaders, who are known to disagree 
strongly with present Communist policy. 

Then there are the genuine Greek Communists, who have taken 
to the hills partly to avoid arrest; and partly for Party reasons— 
to keep the kettle boiling. On the whole, these are Greek patriots, 
who would not act as a fifth column for Jugoslav or Bulgarian 
territorial ambitions. 

Finally, there is the Macedonian Liberation Movement, the 
NOF. The evidence about its activities is not entirely conclusive, 
but points strongly to Jugoslav direction from Skoplje. The 
Greek military authorities read the situation something like this. 
The headquarters of the NOF is in Skoplje. Instructors and arms 
come across the border around Florina. From there they move 
southwards through the rough mountains of Kozani and Khassia 
into the main Communist centre around Mount Olympus and 
Larissa, and westwards into the mountains around Noussa and 
Verria, west of Salonika. 

The Greek authorities also believe that there is a master-plan 
behind these tactics and that the bands in the Mount Olympus- 
Larissa district could cut the solitary main road from Athens to 
the North and so isolate the Greek defenders in the North, were 
a coup d’etat to take place in Salonika. They point to the map 
published last month by the Borba, the official Communist paper 
in Belgrade, which included Salonika and all Macedonia in the 
Jugoslav Federated State, and to the presence of a Jugoslav army 
of 400,000 across their northern frontier. 

This sounds impressive, but one gets the feeling that the Greek 
military read more into the activity of the bands than is merited 
by the facts. The total number of men in the mountains is 
unlikely to exceed 2,000, though in a crisis they could quickly be 
reinforced by sympathisers. Even so, unless there were a full-scale 
invasion backed by the Soviet Union, the Greek 2nd Army Corps 
under General Ventiris—an able officer—appears more than 
adequate to deal with any substantial attempt against the Greek 
state. There are two Greek divisions, equipped by che British, 
in the Northern areas, and there is about one British division there. 
This, however, would only be called upon, if there was a genuine 
international incident on the frontier. It is rigidly kept out of all 
internal conflict. 

At the moment, therefore, the arming of the villagers must mean 
the arming of government sympathisers is thus very likely to 
intensify the conflict in the country-side because, with winter 
approaching, the position of the bands becomes stronger, since 
military operations against them become virtually impossible. On 
the other hand, their need for food and clothing becomes more 
intense and is likely to bring them out of the mountains raiding for 
supplies. This the Greek Government wishes to avoid by the 
present measure, but as the compulsion to obtain food will be 
great, the prospect points to a bloody winter of clashes between 
this Home Guard and the bands. Unfortunately this will probably 
spread into reprisals against those villagers who are suspected of 
sympathising with the Left and being unfit to be armed in defence 
of the village. ? ; 

At the same time, however, the coming of the winter again 
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reduces the menace of a war-like clash between Greece and her 
neighbours, unless they propose to upset all the previous experi- 
of Balkan warfare. But with intensified civil war the pros- 

t of next Spring looms ahead with all the greater danger and 
the need for a settlement before the campaigning month of March 
returns to find the country disrupted by internal strife and terror. 


The Polish Economic System 


[FROM OUR WARSAW CORRESPONDENT] 


INTEREST in the recent session of the Polish National Council 
which ended on September 21st cefttred on the electoral law. 
But the Three-Year Plan, which is likely to have much more last- 
ing results, was also made law. This plan concentrates 
on reconstruction within the framework of an economic system 
already so radically altered that no conceivable election results 
could force it back to pre-war shape. Mr Minc, the Minister of 
Industry and its chief architect, says this economy is neither 
soviet nor Capitalist, but entirely new to meet the unique condi- 
tions in Poland after the war. He calls it “ The Polish Economic 
System.” 

The Three-Year Plan, like most of its type, first concentrates on 
the reconstruction of heavy industry and then on the production 
of consumer goods. The result will be, the planners say, that in 
1949 a man will be able to consume 25 kilos of meat instead of 
the present 18 ; that bread and potatoes will be less important in 
his diet, while his egg consumption will increase from 3.2 to 12 
kilos and his fats from 6 to 15. By that time the national income 
should be 25 per cent over that of 1938, which was $3,600 million 
(in 1945 it was less than 40 per cent of 1938), and consumption 
per head should be 63 per cent higher. It should, however, be 
recognised that all such figures are based on a larger productive 
capacity and a population shrunk from 35 to 24 millions. The 
country will evolve from one predominantly engaged in agriculture 
into one about equally divided between agriculture and industry. 
The 61 per cent of the national income which in 1938 came from 
industry and services will increase to 74 per cent, while the value 
of industrial production will increase by 43 per cent. Production 
per head will be 215 in 1949, if 100 is taken as the norm for 1938. 
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Heavy industry will show an index of 166 against 100 in 1938—a 
deceptive figure owing to acquisition of heavy industrial plant in 
former German territories. Light industry by contrast, of which 
about half was in devastated areas and which is more dependent 
on imports for its raw materials, will stand at 83 compared with 
100 in 1938. Agricultural production, too, will lag, mostly because 
of shortages in seed and livestock, with a maximum of 73 per cent 
of 1938 expected. This owing to the smaller population is 
IIo per cent of the pre-war level per head. Coal production is 
expected to reach 80 million, possibly 100 million, tons, compared 
with 38.1 million tons in 1938; and steel 2,000,000 as against 
1,440,000 tons. The textile industry should surpass 1938 in both 
total and individual output. 

Four-fifths of this activity is to be financed by domestic invest- 
ment and one-fifth by long-term foreign credits. The percentage 
of the national income that will go into investments, which was 
17 per cent in 1938, is 23.4 in 1946 and almost the same in 1947. 
By 1949 the strain on the economy is expected to decrease because 
the need for re-equipment and repairs will diminish after 1947. 

Coal will continue to be the main item in Poland’s foreign trade. 
In 1947 the country will export 200 million dollars worth, and 
98 million dollars’ worth of all other articles. In 1949 these figures 
will, if sufficient mining equipment is obtained, increase to 350 
million and 125 million respectively, most of the coal going to 
formerly occupied countries. 

The types of goods imported are expected to change radically 
between 1946 and 1949. In the first year of the slan 190 million 
dollars worth of food are required ; in the last year only 1o million. 
Other consumer goods will increase from 250 million in 1946 to 
350 million in 1949 ; and investment goods will also increase, from 
184 to 215 million dollars, reaching 275 million in 1948. Taking 
all factors into consideration, the Polish Government expects it 
will need a stabilising credit of at least 150 million dollars, or about 
nine-tenths the value of food so far supplied by Unrra. By 1948 
neither the large food imports nor the stabilising credits will be 
needed. 

It might appear that foreign trade is unduly emphasised in a 
plan which must capture the imagination of the workers in order 
to compensate for taxing their endurance. But no demagogy could 
ever make Poland self-sufficient ; and now the country depends 
more than ever upon capital investments and imported raw 
materials. The possibilities of obtaining the necessary imports 
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depends largely on the speed at which exports recover. Thus, the 
development of cOmmercial relations with foreign countries has 
been one of the major premises of the economic planners and 
Poland now has trade agreements with the Soviet Union, Sweden, 
Denmark, Norway, Jugoslavia, Hungary, Rumania, Bulgaria, 
Switzerland, France and Belgium. Substantial credits have been 
acquired from Sweden and Switzerland for goods, and the Soviet 
gold credit is considered an ace to be played in case of urgent need. 
Also misunderstandings over the American credit of 50 million 
dollars for surplus property and 40 million for rolling stock have 
at last been cleared away. Thus, a little over a year after the end 
of the war, the trade turnover is at least half of what it was in 
1938. Unfortunately, however, Britain, which was the second 
largest importer of Polish goods before the war and from whom 
Poland imported in 1938 six million pounds worth of wool, 
machine tools, motor vehicles, chemicals, precision instruments, all 
needed now in ever larger amounts, now has virtually no share of 
Poland’s trade. 

What assurance is there that such a plan can be carried out? 
Can the nation use its resources so economically, so cautiously, and 
with so little concession to political necessity? Opinion in the 
Central Planning Board is said to be by no means unanimous on 
this point, but thus far the rigorous policies represented by M. 
Minc appear justified, largely through the Polish workers’ remark- 
able patience and spirit of co-operation. So far the plan has 
managed to skirt around the hazards produced by lack of food, 
machinery and housing. Supplies from Unrra and the Soviet 
Union, and endless improvisations which have strained the 
credulity of foreign observers, have kept it going. It has checked 
an inflation potentially as serious as that in Hungary. Wages have 
been kept roughly parallel to production, but during the third 
quarter of 1946, in the state-owned industries alone, which employs 
40 per cent of those employed in industry and crafts, have increased 
by more than 6 milliard zlotys. Now there apparently is sufficient 
confidence in the results of increased production, foreign trade 
and the delivery of German reparations to permit greater increases 
in the last three months of this year without endangering the 
currency. 

Compulsory contributions of grain, which were as irksome to 
the government as they were burdensome to the peasants, have 
been cancelled because sufficient agricultural equipment can be 
delivered this autumn to guarantee ample deliveries of food on the 
free market while increased supplies keep prices down. More 
locomotives, railway wagons, electric power, glass, shoes, metal 
goods are produced than before the war. Production of coal, crude 
iron and steel, cement, zinc, agricultural machinery and some 
chemicals is about equal, and of textile and paper over half. Thus, 
with most of the conventional elements lacking at the start, a 
measure of equilibrium has already been created in this country 
that could not have seemed possible when the Germans left it. 
As the economy grows more stable, it is expected to impose on the 
political life a more real stability than any possible with an easier 
approach to the problem. 

The system which “ is neither soviet nor capitalist ” provides for 
three sectors of industry, all under state supervision. Most 
important are the state-controlled key industries: mines, iron and 
steel, airways, railroads, agricultural machinery, fertiliser, large 
textile factories, flour mills, fuel, chemical and power concerns. 
Private enterprise operates with comparative freedom and a fair 
chance of profits in agriculture, in all branches of light industry, 
in the distribution of consumption goods and as a sub-contractor 
to heavy industries. The co-operatives are mainly concerned with 
distribution, although the Spolem organisation, which now includes 
the new Peasant Self-Help co-operatives, has not forgotten its réle 
in the “ Socialism through Co-operation” movement of pre-war 
days. But its function now is to act as middleman for the peasants, 
as a link between the rural and urban areas, and as an instrument 
for controlling prices. There is still much uncertainty and strain, 
however, for there is as yet no rigidly defined area for co-operatives 
and private enterprise. It can be defined only by the experience 
of the new few years. 


Tripolitanian Administration 


[BY A CORRESPONDENT] 


DEBATES on the future of the Italian colonies in the course of the ° 


Paris Conference brought to prominence certain criticisms of 
the British Military Administration in Tripolitania. Many of 
these indicated a failure to realise how fundamentally the war 
had changed the situation, and also an inability to appreciate the 
historical difficulties of the Italian occupation. At the same time, 
the unfortunate reticence of the Military Administration hinders 
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the rebuttal of various charges made against it. Nevertheless it 
appears to have been successful in its main aims of keeping the 
peace and protecting the interests of all inhabitants impartial] 
(though partial spokesmen of all views, and especially of Italian 
vested interests, protest against its failure to further their 
interests). 

A protracted colonial war from I9II to 1929 was necessary 
before Italy finally overcame Arab resistance. Many Arabs were 
killed and leading patriots fled the country. The land was then 
taken over for a ruthless “ demographic” colonisation, and those 
Arabs that remained were cowed and outwardly peaceful. Yet as 
late as 1938 the English traveller in Libya, once accepted by-the 
Arabs, would hear sufficient to make him realise that, after due 
allowances for his confidant’s politeness and desire to please, the 
fires of nationalism still smouldered. And now the patriot leaders, 
returning in the wake of the British from countries where senti- 
ments of Arab nationalism are strong, have been able to rekindle 
the nationalist spirit among the Arabs in Tripolitania. It is, 
therefore, not surprising that with about 685,000 Arabs and some 
46,000 Italians in Tripolitania the Military Administration was 
faced with a tense situation. This persists; and the Administra- 
tion claims that British troops alone maintain a precarious balance 
which the return of former Italian residents may upset. Hence 
the building up of what the Italian press calls a “ Chinese Wall” 
between Italy and Libya generally. It is unfortunate that the 
presence of this barrier prolongs the separation of families, 
but recent attempts to surmount it provoked an Arab general 
strike to the grave embarrassment of the Administration. 

In spite of official fears of conflicts between Arabs and Italians, 
however, it is remarkable that the main disturbance since the 
British took over was a pogrom in November, 1945. Italians were 
just as unprotected as Jews, but were untouched, and claim 
that this is proof that they remain popular with the Arab popula- 
tion. Nevertheless, last June they were forcibly expressing fear 
of the Arabs and of the threats in the Arab press. This sudden 
“change of feeling” is blamed by Italians in Italy at any rate 
partly on to Azzam Pasha, Secretary-General of the Arab League, 
said to be Italophile, and partly on to “ sinister machinations.” 

It is nevertheless natural that the Italians are anxious about their 
countrymen and their property in Tripolitania. Yet it may be 
that attempts to press the interests of both will hinder the chances 
of a satisfactory final settlement. And whatever form this takes, 
it cannot be the restoration under a different regime of the un- 
economic pre-war economy. Nor can it now be a return 
to the simpler ancient economy. Meanwhile, under the Military 
Administration, a compromise working economy has had to be 
devised. Under The Hague Convention only changes dictated by 
military necessity can legally be made. Existing laws remain in 
force and vast uneconomic public services are maintained. But 
a compromise suits neither Italian nor Arab, who both protest. 
And the temporary conditions for which the rules governing 
Military Administration were framed drag on to a fourth year. 

In this atmosphere the Administration’s positive achievements 
are overlooked. Agricultural production has been raised to a level 
beyond that achieved under the Italians. Medical and educa- 
tional facilities have been improved for the Arab population. And 
a small export trade has been resumed to countries able to provide 
essential commodities in return. But the volume of trade in- 
evitably falls short of that with Italy before the war, particularly 
serious being the great reduction in the export of tunny. Diffi- 
culties of world trade combine with the delay in deciding Libya’s 
future to prolong this unsatisfactory transitional status. Mean- 
while the latent conflicts remain for solution by the successors of 
the British Military Administration. 

The choice of these successors is hampered by the conflict of 
strategic and economic factors. Strategically less valuable than 
either Tunisia or Cirenaica, Tripolitania would gain in import- 
ance, if controlled by a Power desiring a first foothold in the 
Mediterranean. Economically the region has little except fish to 
offer southern Europe, and cannot therefore hope to build up an 
export trade. There are no minerals nor any industry ; and, 
despite the publicity accorded to rhe attempt, large-scale colonisa- 
tion cannot be economic. Thus for a long time Tripolitania must 
rely on outside help, for which it can offer nothing in return. 
The only Power, therefore, likely on these terms to be interested 
in the territory in which it already has considerable interests, is 
Italy. But, despite a fairly good administrative and technical 
record, political considerations rule out any prospect of the return 
of the region to Italy. And the most satisfactory solution appears 
to be a native state, under the tutelage, and probably with the 
financial support, of the United Nations, in which Italians would 
be permitted to play a valuable part. 
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THE BUSINESS WORLD 





Economics of Oil Firing 


HE Government’s plan, announced at the end of July, for 
T the wider use of fuel oil in industry is now in full swing. 
jis intention is to save three million tons of coal by the sub- 
stitution of two million tons of heavy fuel oil, and its method 
js to encourage the use of fuel oil by removing the heavy oil 
duty, by providing technical information and advice, and by 
assisting the production of the necessary equipment for the con- 
yersion of industrial plant to oil burning. The proposed re- 
moval in the next Budget of the 1d. a gallon tax on heavy oil 
has overcome the immediate fiscal difficulty. In the meantime 
(as recorded in last week’s issue of The Economist) consumers 
are receiving from October 1st an equivalent subsidy of 1d. 
per gallon on gas oil, fuel oils and creosote/pitch mixture. 

The railways’ programme for conversion to oil is the first 
large-scale operation in the campaign. In the middle of 
August, the Ministry of Transport announced that some twelve 
hundred locomotives are to be converted to oil firing with a 
prospective saving, when the programme is complete, of one 
million tons of coal a year. By giving the necessary equipment 
first priority, it is hoped to effect the switchover within the 
present coal year which ends next April ; by then it is expected 
that ample storage capacity for fuel oil will have been built and 
the 1,200 locomotives converted. On the technical side, the 
problem of locomotive conversion presents most of the factors 
which are common to all industries which may be undertaking, 
or contemplating, the change from solid to oil fuel firing. Apart 
from storage tanks and pipelines, the basic requirements in 
converting a plant from coal to oii are a pumping system and 
a pre-heater—the latter to bring the oil to the required tem- 
perature for introduction to a burner where it is atomised and 
mjected into the combustion chamber. Since the range of 
equipment required comprises mechanical pumps, tubing, 
valves, gauges, burners and probably a number of electrical 
items, there is an obvious risk of bottlenecks. To avoid these, 
the industrialist seeking to convert his plant must proceed with 
the authority of the Ministry of Fuel and Power. His next 
step is taken with the assistance of the Regional Officers of the 
Petroleum Board, who advise him about equipment, furnish 
him with drawings and details, and, if he wishes, a list of con- 
version specialists from whom a contractor may be chosen. 
Since individual ordering of items by the contractor is the 
point at which bottlenecks would be likely to appear, it has 
been replaced by a time-saving arrangement under which bulk 
orders for conversion equipment are placed by the Petroleum 
Board. Against these, the contractor purchases his require- 
ments. The time for the conversion of an average plant in 
these circumstances is put at about twelve weeks from the 
placing of the order. 

While the railways have taken the lead, the case for con- 
version of steam traction to oil firing should be carefully dis- 
tinguished from the replacement of coal by oil in other indus- 
tries. Oil firing of steam locomotives is not in itself economical. 
Applying the usual ratio of two tons of oil to three of coal, 
to use oil for locomotive steam raising gives results which are 
far below the thermal efficiency of fuel oil when it is employed 
in diesel electric locomotives, which consume fuel only when 
they are working, and then in proportion to their load. There 
are now over three thousand such locomotives in the United 
States, compared with 800 in 1940, and it has been claimed 
that their efficiency, as compared with equivalent coal-fired 
locomotives, is as high as seven to one. Under these 
circumstances, it could be argued that there is no long-term 


economic future for oil conversion as it is being applied at 
present on the railways. While this may be true, it does not 
follow for industry as a whole, for in some branches of industry 
the benefits of what may have been conceived as a short term 
remedy may well have some more permanent application. At 
least, some examples of other industries which are now turning 
to the use of oil fttel suggest that a new pattern of industrial 
change may be in the making. 

The greater proportion of the conversions to oil which are 
now taking place, or are contemplated, is for steam raising, by 
concerns representing a cross section of industry. Authority 
has been given to two of the largest motor manufacturing con- 


.cerns in this country to proceed with conversion ; others are 


known to be contemplating this step. More than one tobacco 
factory is making the change, and such widely differing indus- 
tries as textiles and dairies are turning to fuel oil for their steam 
raising requirements. The lead has been followed by a film 
studio, while liquid fuel plays an increasing part in certain of 
the heating processes required for chemical manufacture and 
in food processing plants. Apart from its general use for boiler 
firing, fuel oil has a number of applications in industry. It is 
by no means a universal substitute for coal, but in those pro- 
cesses where it can be properly applied, its advantages some- 
times extend beyond the problem of saving solid fuel. The 
conversions of certain open-hearth steel furnaces in South Wales 
and the North of England are a case in point. These conver- 
sions are expected to secure a simpler combustion system, 
reduced wear on furnace walls, and swifter operation due to 
the high luminosity of the oil flame. Maintenance time will 
be reduced, since oil combustion leaves none of the residues 
which are a feature of solid fuels and their derived industrial 
gases. The soaking pit—a form of furnace which heats and 
maintains steel ingots at the temperature required for the rolling 
processes—is peculiarly suited to oil fuel. There is already 
one major steel plant in South Wales and another in the North 
of England which are using oil for this purpose. The process 
calls for carefully regulated temperatures and combustion con- 
ditions. 

In the non-ferrous metal industry, where parities of oil to 
coal of 24 or 3:1 are by no means unusual, copper billet heat- 
ing furnaces, lead melting pots, and aluminium furnaces pro- 
vide practical instances of recent conversions. Other examples 
can be found in galvanising baths and vitreous enamelling. 
Another possible future use might be in tunnel kilns which 
manufacture high-class bricks. The pottery industry also pro- 
vides a promising field for conversion. Accurate and simple 
temperature control can do much to ease the delicate operation 
of firing and reduce the losses of output due to spoilt ware. 

The technical advantages of oil fuel may be summed up as 
ease of control, speedier processes, reduction of wear and main- 
tenance, and a consequent overall increase in production. Some 
account must also be taken of the human factor ; the effect on 
workers of a clean, ashless and smokeless fuel, whose behaviour 
can be controlled with a minimum of attention, might have an 
important bearing on recruitment in some industries which now 
find difficulty in building up an adequate labour force. All these 
factors are relevant in considering the relative costs of oil and 
coal. Taking the subsidy into account, the selling price of 
heavy fuel oil varies between £5 10s. and £6 12s. a ton, accord- 
ing to the annual consumption of the buyer and where he is 
located. It is not easy to compare this range of prices with 
those for coal which vary according to quality and to freight 
charges. Assuming, however, that the range of coal prices is 
between {£2 10s. to £3 a ton, and that the calorific value for 
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oil is 50 per cent higher than coal, it follows that oil fuel, in 
terms of heat produced, is the more expensive. What is the 
prospect for future oil prices? The current c.i.f. cost of heavy 
fuel oil is £4 11s. per ton, of which the f.o.b. cost ‘accounts 
for £2 11s., and freight and insurance for £2 per ton. Whereas 
it seems unlikely that there*will be any marked changes of the 
f.o.b. price in the near future, it might be anticipated that freight 
costs will gradually decline as the tanker market returns to 
more normal conditions, though it would be optimistic to expect 
them to fall to the level of 1938, when the US Gulf-UK 
freight was 15s. 6d. per ton. A greatly increased turnover might 
also be reflected in lower unit distribution costs in the UK. 


* 


The cost of conversion itself varies according to the nature 
of the plant, and no figures can be given that would have any 
general application, ‘Three hypothetical examples, however, 
will give some idea of the cost involved. The first is for two 
medium-sized Economic boilers, one in use and one standby. 
A compact installation of this type woulé consume 1,200 to 
1,500 tons of coal a year. Assuming the normal ratio of 3 to 2, 
the corresponding oil consumption would be in the neighbour- 
hood of 800-1,000 tons. Conversion costs would amount to 
some £2,500, or, in terms of potential oil consumption, a figure 
of £2 10s. per ton. A somewhat larger plant employing six 
Lancashire boilers and using some 10,000 tons of coal might 
cost about £10,000 to convert. On the accepted ratio of 3 to 2, 
the oil consumption would be from 6,000-7,000 tons a year, 
which gives a conversion figure of 30s. a ton of oil consumed. 
Finally, a large consumer, such as steel works, using perhaps 
150,000 tons of coal a year, might need plant involving an 
expenditure of £25,000-£30,000. In this case, an improved 
consumption ratio of 2 to 1 might be possible, which would result 
in a conversion figure of under ros. per ton of oil consumed. 
The capital cost in all three cases would include large storage 


The Fusion 


A N outline of a policy for transport in last week’s issue of 
The Economist was based on two simple facts: the 
Government’s declared intention to nationalise the railways and 
other forms of inland transport, and the inadequacy of the road- 
rail agreement of last July as a counter-proposal to nationalisa- 
tion. Doubtless the transport interests have not yet said the last 
word on this. As for the Government’s intentions, the King’s 
Speech a month hence may provide a little light after twelve 
months’ darkness. But in the meantime, it is possible only to 
discuss the principles on which a transport policy should be 
based, to avoid, on the one hand, the inhibiting effects of depart- 
mental control and, on the other hand, the natural tendency 
of the separate transport interests to seek a solution in terms 
of their own history and of their own problems. If transport 
is to be treated as a single collective whole—which was 
the burden of last week’s article—unification of ownership, in 
some form or other, is clearly the simplest way of delivering 
it. There may be other ways of achieving the same result, though 
none so clear-cut. And in any event, since the Government is 
committed to some solution involving public ownership, it 
is solutions of this general type that chiefly come up for 
examination. The most urgent task of the moment is not 
to evolve alternatives to public ownership, but to see that 
public ownership is contrived in such a way as to yield the 
maximum of advantage and the minimum of disadvantage. 
From this point of view, the essential principle is unification 
of overall policy—however much the administration of it is 
devolved. There must be an ultimate power of decision resting 
in a single organisation. It may be a Board or a Corporation ; 
there is no reason why, at least in theory, it should not be a 
joint stock company. The essence lies not in a name, but in 
the effective wielding of authority over transport as a whole. 
This requirement derives from the nature of the case. The 
major economies that can be secured within the transport 
industry of this country are all of them, in one way or another, 
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for treating its customers fairly and without discrimination 
must in the end call for fusion of interests if transport is to be 
das a single problem and a single service. Few in 
large-scale undertaking can see the whole ; no one in con- 
ol can detect all the weaknesses ; the arts of managing large 
jsations have yet to be largely learned. These are limita- 
tions pat must be admitted ; but they do not overthrow the 

‘ ° e. 
pancip - 

Granted that principle, the central transport body (perhaps 
, neuter word is as satisfactory as any) would take over in 
sages, on Mr Morrison’s definition, the railways, canals, long- 
distance road haulage, omnibus and coach companies, docks 
and harbours. T he scheme would also involve close adminis- 
ative links with coastwise shipping, municipal passenger 
ransport, and London Transport. Any merger of this sort 
would involve the greatest care, so that the minimum disloca- 
tion of public service and disturbance of commercial relations 
between transport and users arose when it was put into effect. 
So, equally, would the choice of its management. All experi- 
ence shows that management is likely to be best selected by 
those who own the assets. There are apparent exceptions to 
this working rule, but more often than not they reflect the 
failure of financial democracy through laziness or a miscalcula- 
tion of self-interest. But the composition of the governing 
body is not quite so obvious. Ideally, full-time experts with 
executive responsibility are required ; but they are always few 
in number at any time, and are difficult to replace on death or 
retirement. These points are well illustrated in the composi- 
tion of the London Passenger Transport Board, so strictly 
defined by the Act of 1933, and so limited in its opportunity for 
grasping the administrative needs of a large undertaking that 
its work must inevitably be of a formal character. London 
Transport, on the other hand, is a transport service which 
shows the imprint of Lord Ashfield and the late Mr Frank 
Pick, and requires successors of like ability. In an even larger 
sphere, a central transport authority has to find first-rate ability 
to serve it on a full-time basis. 

Once formed, the authority should have full control of its 
undertaking, guaranteed against political interference (here the 
Coal Act is not the happiest of precedents) and given free rein 
for the exercise of commercial incentive. Unified transport 
would embrace a large number of distinct entities, with indi- 
vidual traditions, practices and methods. Perhaps the greatest 
problem would be to create a unified system of administration, 
free from the inhibiting and varying traditions of the separate 
parts. Moreover, the day-to-day business of the nation’s trans- 
port will have to be carried on in all its forms. Clearly, a task 
of this magnitude could not be successfully undertaken by a 
national transport authority if its policy decisions were to be 
subject to confirmation by a Government Department or if it 
were open to political pressure. 

But the central body could not be allowed a free hand to 
develop into an autonomous monopoly, responsible neither to 
Parliament nor to the public. Transport users would demand 
aright of appeal to a statutory body of a semi-judicial character 
against unreasonable charges or facilities imposed by it. Its 
duty would be to secure the provision of an adequate and 
co-ordinated system of public transport in Great Britain ; and 
to this end, to avoid unnecessary and wasteful competitive 
services, but to extend and improve transport facilities to pro- 
vide for the needs of the community. Financially, it would be 
required to conduct its undertaking and to fix its charges in 
such a way as to earn sufficient to meet its capital charges, 
including provision for development, and it would have to 
accept an upper limit upon its profits. But it would be 
wrong to repeat the error in the London Transport Act, which 
tequires the Board to write down its financial capital, in addi- 
tion to depreciating its physical assets. The present genera- 
tion has enough to bear without undertaking the burden of 
telieving the next by presenting it with a transport system for 


When the new governing body for transport took over it 
would become responsible for staff appointments ; it would 
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settle principles and standards of operation ; it would require 
an executive staff headed by a chief officer. If the art of 
executive management is to obtain the widest range of in- 
fluence, this can probably best be done by single direction, 
rather than by putting the management into commission. Con- 
centration of the secretariat, finance, staff organisation, stores 
purchasing and research would be self-evident ; devolution for 
the commercial organisation, traffic operation, and public con- 
tacts no less so. The maximum of local contact should be 
aimed at, with the minimum of formality and correspondence. 
Each different form of transport would need its own area or 
regional management, with close contact between them. Com- 
petition between them on the basis of good service to the 
public would need to be fostered. Regional Consultative Com- 
mittees of consumers would also make for smooth working, and 
might spare the statutory appeal tribunal from many cases of 
local concern better settled on the spot. 

Equipment standards would have to be laid down at the 
top—for one reason, because a considerable outlay might be 
required to bring them to a uniform level. Staff conditions would 
have to be revised on a national basis, including the establish- 
ment of negotiating machinery. Pension and other arrange- 
ments over and above salary and wages payments would need 
to be standardised. After the organisation had taken shape, 
detailed investigations of the flows of traffic would be put in 
hand, beginning on the spot and coming to the central menage- 
ment, where major decisions of principle alone could be taken 
These detailed area surveys would analyse transport require- 
ments on a daily basis, and they would be designed to reveal 
overlapping or under-used transport services. Simultaneously, 
the overhaul of the charges structure would have to be taken 
in hand. . 

* 


Considerable time would obviously be required before a new 
organisation of this sort could establish itself. It would take 
at least a generation to reach maturity, for old traditions are 
only slowly replaced by new. It would have to “ sell itself” as 
well as selling transport. The creation of public goodwill 
would be a principal preoccupation of the higher management. 
And it would have to solve most of its problems ambulando. 
It cannot be proved in advance that a transport system run on 
these lines, with the best leadership that can be provided, will 
inevitably be self-supporting, or that it will guarantee a 
dramatic improvement in facilities and meet the public need 
adequately. But since its aim would be full employment for 
transport facilities, it would at least start off with a better pre- 
sumption of success than a series of independent transport 
services. Nor need any arbitrary interference with users’ choice 
of different forms of transport arise ; the argument for full 
co-ordination is not for a gigantic and extortionate transport 
monopoly which would charge indefensible rates for carriage, 
but for a system under which economic loads would be 
encouraged, by a structure of differential charges, to use those 
forms of transport best capable of carrying them. It might well 
be—to risk an example—that the charge for transporting half 
a ton from Central London to Watford would be more than 
the cost of sending five tons on a fully-loaded train from Glasgow 
to London. Issues such as the incidence of track costs, subsidies 
for low-grade traffics, road access to privately owned docks, and 
the difficulties of coastwise shipping due to internecine competi- 
tion between road and rail would then disappear. 

Thus the scheme, if it does not direct the user to employ a 
given means of transport for particular loads, would at least 
seek to convince him, by means of a differential system of 
rates for the various services offered, where the cheapest trans- 
port was to be found—“ cheapest” in the broadest context of 
a national transport organisation. It would allow the unique 
economies of railway transport free competitive scope ; no less, 
it would define the optimum limits of road haulage—again by, 
analysis of costs and a study of traffics. Moreover, the vast 
bulk of private transport, most of it local in character, should 
be left free from all restriction. Use of the private car should 
be free, irrespective of distance. It may be argued that if public 
transport were unified, traders would increasingly employ their 
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THE CHARTERED BANK OF INDIA, AUSTRALIA 
AND CHINA provides a complete banking service, 
backed by practically a century’s first-hand ex- 
erience of Asiatic economic conditions, for every 
Sonmmial operation connected with TRADE, INVEST- 
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own vehicles and thus jeopardise the public undertaking. But 

f the reorganised system were efficient and reflected its 

jes in terms of charges, the danger should be largely met. 

jit would be possible to leave all private transport (not 

run for hire or reward) quite free, subject to standards of fitness, 

gd thus to give the public transport organisation an effective 

sentive. No better guarantee could be provided that the 

ic would be properly served, even at the expense of some 

of efficiency in vehicle loading. The experience of the 

titive influences of the private car and goods vehicle «n 

oad and rail passenger services is real and stimulating. But 

that is not to say that traders could dump their uneconomic 

ads on the public transport service and send their best traffic 

in their own vehicles without inviting some form of restriction 
ig the long run. 

The main conclusion that emerges from this analysis of 
ransport economics should not be mistaken. It is that there 
ge substantial real economies that could be derived from a 
mnification of policy within the whole transport industry. The 
simplest path to unification is by a common ownership, and 


Despondency Over Coal 


Wall Street has almost a complete alibi for this week’s 
instalment of depression on the Stock Exchange. Mr Shinwell, 
whose changes of mood are more volatile than those of the most 
foolhardy short-term speculator, must take the entire blame. 
Some reflections on Mr Shinwell’s tergiversations are offered in 
alater Business Note. 

On Thursday last week, the Financial Times ordinary share 
index staged a show of resistance at 118.4, and managed to close 
on Friday, with one of those flattering week-end rallies which 
have recently become almost characteristic, at 119.9. On its 

rformance, the general judgment was that the market was due 

a rally in prices this week, and on Monday.everything went to 
plan with a jump of a point in the index. By Tuesday evening, 
after Mr Shinwell’s headline news, the market was again in a 
miserable state, and although some of the nationalisation groups 
and brewery issues managed to resist the trend with a degree of 
success, the movement in the majority of equities was well reflected 
ina reaction in the index to 120.3, and by mid-week prices were 
back, on the average, to the level of the previous Friday. 

No market can hope to withstand this sort of shock, even though 
much of what Mr Shinwell had to say ceased to be “ news ” many 
months ago to those investors who had taken the trouble to 
acquaint themselves with the coal problem. If Mr Shinwell’s 10 
per cent cut is a serious, calculated demand, the threat of general 


industrial dislocation this winter must be regarded with gravity, © 


and industrial earning power will suffer severely. But if it was 
made melodramatically—and irresponsibly—it would allow room 
for the mere “ optimistic ” supposition that the winter fuel supplies 
will enable the country to scrape through if everything goes 
luckily. Sensible equity investors have long realised that the fuel 
prospect was one of touch and go. But the point of Mr Shin- 
well’s revised version of the problem is that it contains not the 
seeds but the virtual certainty of industrial disturbance on the 
grand scale. On that basis, it is not surprising that investment 
calculations are being revised accordingly. 


* * * 


The Bottomless Purse 


The eclipse of gilt-edged owes something to Mr Shinwell, 
but more to the growing apprehensions about the motive foice 
and long-term consequences of ultra-cheap money. The 
authorities’ recent gestures of self-confidence in bringing forward 


. aseries of conversions from 3 per cent to 2} per cent may have 


been an attempt to capitalise the success of the Nigerian ccnver- 
sion. If so the spell has been rudely broken by the 68. per cent 
failure of the Sheffield conversion. Once again, the National 
Debt Commissioners have been brought into action to clear 
the decks—a process which has involved, in the recent series of 
unsuccessful 2? and 2} per cent conversion loans, the investment 
of £9;162,000 of public funds for the special support of the 
market. 

The implications of the bottomless purse are now being 
questioned more seriously than at any time since the Chancellor 
embarked on his cheaper money drive more than a year ago. 
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by far the simplest way to achieve a common ownership is by 
nationalisation. This is the positive conclusion ; but it is subject 
to any number of practical qualifications. Public ownership 
could be imposed on the industry without securing any 
unification ; indeed, politically much the easiest thing to 
do would be simply to buy out the existing transport 
organisations and leave their competitive—or cartelistic— 
policies unchanged. 

There could be unification without sufficient resolve to do 
the painful and difficult things that will be necessary if the full 
economies are to be extracted from it. There could be so much 
bureaucratic cumbrousness in administering the huge transport 
combine that it would lose more than could be gained by the 
economies of unification. A transport monopoly of this kind 
might use its powers to exploit the transport-using public rather 
than to serve it. This is the case, pro and con, for the nationali- 
sation of transport. It will require great vigilance to ensure 
that this Government, in this Parliament, in present circum- 


stances, will make transport more and not less efficient by its 
intervention. 


Business Notes 


The danger of Mr Dalton’s success is that it is so easily and 
automatically secured given a handful of premises—the creation 
of bank credit to counter any changes in the public’s willingness 
to hold securities ; strict physical controls (and in theory at any 
rate, labour controls, too) ; and the marshalling of all borrowers 
in a queue designed to give priority to the Exchequer even at the 
risk of impairing the flow of new funds to industry. 

These principles and their risks are not new to these columns 3 
and an attempt was made as recently as September 7th to give 
some quantitative expression to the process by which the Ex- 
chequer has, in effect, been exchanging its own debt for money 
of its own creation. This line of research has been prosecuted 
in greater detail by a writer in the current issue of The Banker. 
Perhaps as a result, some gilt-edged investors, at any rate, are 
now more fully acquainted with the process by which Mr Dalton 
has been achieving his theatrical successes this year—and also 
with the real cost represented by his failures. He has littered 
the British economy ankle-deep in dry inflationary paper. If 
it is not yet alight, it says much for the restraint of consumers 
and of the private holders of bank deposits, whose accounts are 
now swollen by the bulk of the increased credit creation of the 
past year. And it would be expecting too much of the resilience of 
the British economy to suppose that increased industrial produc- 
tivity will square the equation in the near future—and certainly 


not this winter. 


. * * 
World Trade Prologue 


The Empire talks that have preceded next week’s international 
meeting of 18 nations, when the International Trade Organisation 
will be discussed, have revealed two fairly distinct and well- 
defined schools of thought. The first, upheld by the Canadians, 
follows the American draft charter and the philosophy which it 
symbolises with considerable sympathy. That is natural and to 
be expected. On the whole issue of multilateral freedom of trade, 
non-discrimination and multijateral convertibility of currencies, 
the Canadians see eye to eye with the Americans. The other 
school of thought led, as was to be expected, by the Australians, 
finds itself in considerable opposition to the American draft 
charter. The views of this opposition have been very ably and 
eloquently put by Dr Coombs, the Icader of the Australian dele- 
gation. These views are not a frontal assault on the principles 
propounded by the charter, but an oblique attack on the rigidities 
and excessive detail of that document and a suggestion that the 
proper point of departure in approaching the proposed code of 
international commercial behaviour should be the objective of 
“full employment.” This school holds that tariffs, preferences, 
discriminations, etc., are not sins in themselves, but only sins if 
they prevent the fullest employment of available resources in each 
of the countries concerned. Therefore, it argues, there should, 
for example, be protection for infant industries—though it agrees 
that the proposed charter might give the international authority 
the right to say when an industry ceases to be an infant and to 
deserve such protection. Similarly with quotas, discrimination, 
state trading and the like, it is argued by the Australians and 
those who think with them, that there should be far greater 
elasticity than that provided in the American draft charter. The 
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test in justifying all such devices should be “are they required 
for full employment?” Between these two schools of thought 
the British appear to hover with some indecision and considerable 
discomfort. They are committed by Article Seven of the Mutual 
Aid Agreement and by their general acceptance of the American 
“ proposals ” to work toward the elimination of all discrimination, 
including preferences. Yet they are committed, equally decisively, 
to a policy of “full employment.” 

This banner of “full employment” will dominate the Church 
House Conference during the next few weeks—even though some 
strange contortions may arise when it comes to be woven into the 
fabric of ITO. Indeed, the agenda for the Conference gives pride 
of place to the discussion of policies designed to maintain a high 
and stable level of employment. The clash will come when some 
members elevate that objective into a categorical imperative which 
must take precedence over all other aspects of economic policy— 
¢ven if it involves measures that make for increased autarky and 
economic insulation. Up to what point should the interests of 
the whole be allowed to dominate those of any single member 
or group of members? Can a code of commercial conduct be 
éonstrued which will allow each country to pursue a policy of 
planned employment and yet deprive it of the right to engage in 
actions that will damage other countries? The main hope of 
devising such a code would seem to be to make it an elastic 
document, allowing the ITO to be a creator of case law instead 
of expecting it to administer a highly detailed, rigid and ready- 
made constitution into which the policies of the member countries 
have to be fitted. If that is to be achieved, the American “ draft 
charter” will have to undergo substantial amendment. 


* * x 


Bankers or Politicians ? 


The Governors of the International Bank and of the Inter- 
mational Monetary Fund galloped through their first annual meet- 
ing at Washington with a speed that brought the discussions to 
@ close a day earlier than was intended. Formal and routine 
business had been so well organised and anticipated by officials 
Of the two institutions that its consideration by the Governors 
caused little difficulty. In this category may be included the 
election of new members, requests for alterations in quotas and 
discussion and approval by the governors of the interpretative 
declarations sought by the United States and British representa- 
tives. Under the first two heads there is nothing to add to what 
appeared in The Economist last week. The interpretative amend- 
ments were duly sustained by the boards of governors. The first 
US amendment explicitly authorises the Bank to make or guar- 
antee loans for programmes of monetary reconstruction, including 
stabilisation loans. The second is negative and seeks to deprive 
the Fund of the power to make loans for relief, reconstruction or 
armaments or to meet a large sustained outflow of capital from a 
member nation. The British amendment refers to the definition 
of the phrase “fundamental disequilibrium” which, according 
to the Bretton Woods agreement is to be the prerequisite to any 
change in the par value of a currency by the Fund and states that a 
country shall be deemed to be in fundamental disequilibrium if 
it is suffering from persistent unemployment as a result of pressure 
on its balance of external payments. This might have raised 
many difficult ideological issues but those pitfalls were successfully 
avoided. 

Of the more intangible but important issues that had to be 

ced at the meetings, two appear to stand out as matters of real 
Substance. The first is the intrusion of governments into the 
affairs of the two institutions, and especially of the Fund. This 
ig a continuation of the debate which was left unsatisfactorily 
incompleted at the inaugural meeting of governors at Savannah. 
The question to be decided is whether the Fund is an inter- 
central banking or an inter-governmental institution and, if the 
latter (which seemed to be the verdict of Savannah) how far the 
intrusion of governments in the affairs of the Fund should go. 
That is a dangerously explosive issue, especially when discussed 
jp the highly charged political atmosphere of Washington and it 

mould be surprising if the recent discussions had satisfactorily 
osed the debate. 

The other point is one which more particularly affects the 
Bank and concerns the criteria that the Bank should adopt in 
deciding on its loan operations. There has been considerable 
pressure on the Bank by Mr La Guardia, speaking for Unrra and 
Mr Lie speaking for the United Nations, urging a liberal inter- 
pretation of the powers of the Bank so that it could contribute 
generously to the needs of devastated countries and fill part of 
the gap caused by the imminent cessation of Unrra activities. As 
far as can be ascertained these appeals fell on stony ground—not 
by reason of any hardness in the hearts of the majority of assem- 


. and important. 
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bled governors but because outright gifts of the kind pr 
would lie outside the permitted sphere of operations of the Ba 
which, according to the Bretton Woods agreement, “ shal} 
due regard to the prospects that the borrower will be in a Py 
to meet its obligations,” and further adds that “the Bank 
act prudently in the interests both of the particular membe ; 
whose territories the project is located and of the members wb. 
whole.” 7 
* * * 


The First Loans 


The first specific request for a loan from the Bank has come 
from France which has asked for $500 million. This request has 
been under consideration ever since the French loan from the 
Export-Import Bank was obtained last July. The scale of ASSist. 
ance to France from that agency of the US Government was 
reduced on the specific understanding that French requirements 
would be supplemented by a loan from the Bank. Another loan 
which has been sidetracked to the Bank is one for $50 million by 
the Danish Government. The request was originally made to the 
Export-Import Bank. The loan is needed for the rehabilitation 
of Danish export industry, especially of live stock production, 4 
tied loan from the Export-Import Bank would have been jp. 
appropriate for this purpose, since much of the imports which 
Denmark requires will have to come from countries other than 
the United States. 

One of the final acts of the meeting of governors was to ele 
Mr Dalton as chairman of the board both of the Fund and of 
the Bank for the ensuing year. This probably means that the 
board meetings in September, 1947, will be held in London. By 
then it should have become clearer than it is today how far th: 
two new institutions will breathe new life into world recop- 
struction and economic progress. 


* * * 


Mr Shinwell Guesses Again 


Mr Shinwell continues to marry volatility with volubility, 
and in a series of speeches over the past month has oscillated 
between complacency and alarm in a manner more becoming to 
pool betting than scientific planning. He seems determined to 
have three guesses where one ought to be quite sufficient. It is only 
a few weeks since he declared that “people will get more coal 
during the winter than they got before the war,” and a fortnight 
ago he insisted that it was “a completely erroneous conception 
that more men are required” in the mining industry. At that 
time only “a matter of five million tons of coal” stood in the 
way of success this winter. Now Mr Shinwell is seeking a 
IO per cent cut in consumption, or the equivalent, over the six 
winter months, of 10 million tons. It is little wonder that the 
Stock Exchange has been thrown into a new state of nerves. 

Much of what Mr Shinwell has said recently has been true 
Total consumption of coal is about as high as 
in 1937 and the consumption of gas and electricity is much 
higher ; the effort required to bring supplies to the level of last 
winter is a comparatively modest one and within the capacity of 
the industry’s present manpower ; there are—literally—no plans 
for the rationing of electricity, though a grave danger of break- 
down is admitted ; and there will certainly be stoppages in indus- 
trial undertakings through lack of fuel during the winter months, 
But Mr Shinwell seems incapable of forming or conveying 4 
balanced view of the gravity of the position. Nor has he shown 
much enthusiasm for the one obvious method of increasing out- 
put: to recruit more workers whatever their nationality. He is 
at last prepared to recognise that manpower in the industry is 
declining ; but something less passive than recognition is needed. 

Perhaps the most significant passage in Mr Shinwell’s speech 
is that in which he said that he was “about to embark on a 
plan” for the ,coal industry, and added that the short run, 
which might last up to seven years, would be a time of impro- 
visation rather than planning. This juxtaposition of two identical 
activities as if they were fundamentally distinct shows with what 

eculiar taboos the totem pole of planning is now surrounded: 
aultless foresight must never be soiled by the pressure of current 
events. It will be a long time before Mr Shinwell appreciates 
that planning is a rather pedestrian activity indulged in by every 
private business and generally with greater foresightedness and 
consistency than he has recently displayed. 


* * x 


Coal Estimates for 1947 


On the day preceding Mr Shinwell’s speech, the Railway 
Charges Consultative Committee was treated to a forecast for coal 
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in less sombre colours by the Ministry’s chief planner, Mr 
Francis Hemming. For the calendar year 1947, Mr Hemming 
ted a maximum output of 200 million tons, including open- 
cast coal, and a minimum of 184 million tons. The plain implica- 
tion of this evidence was that the previous estimate of 186 million 
gons, given by the Minister in July, was too low and that the 
most probable figure for 1947 could be taken at over 190 million. 
This would imply also that in the Ministry’s view the chances 
of bringing production up to the level of immediate requirements 
(estimated in July at 196 million tons) are now rather brighter. 
The basis of these estimates, however, seems open to some 
doubt. Mr Hemming anticipated a net reduction in the number 
of colliery workers from 696,000 to 687,000 by the end of this 
and to an average of 660,000 or 670,000 in 1947. This seers 
much too low. It implies a reduction by the end of 1947 to 
haps as little as 643,000—a quite appalling prospect—when 
the net wastage even in the three weeks following the removal of 
the Essential Work Order has averaged no more than about 
per annum. On the other hand the allowance made for 
gn increase in Output per manshift seems surprisingly high. 
There has been a rise from 1.00 in 1945 to 1.02 this year, and a 
further rise to 1.04 “may reasonably be expected in 1947 quite 
spart from any benefits in output per man shift in that year as a 
result of special action taken by the National Coal Board.” Later 
in his statement Mr Hemming was bold enough to estimate the 
net productivity of the Coal Board at an extra 0.01-0.03 tons per 
man-shift in 1947, or, say, 34 million tons of coal. Translated, this 
would imply that by the end of 1947 output per man-shift will 
have risen to 1.10 or by 8 per cent. This is surely beyond 
credence—at least in one of Mr Shinwell’s depressing weeks. It 
would be astonishing if the industry were to lose 10 per cent 
of its man-power and gain 8 per cent in productivity simul- 
taneously. No doubt these errors are largely compensatory. But 
they hardly make for confidence in the final result. 


x x x 


“Double-Shift Working If— ”’ 


The TUC in its evidence to the Ministry of Labour double- 
shift committee (published in the General Council’s report) gives a 
very cautious and conditional acceptance of the principle that the 
system of double-shift working should be extended in manu- 
facturing industry. The TUC admits that in some industries, 
such as mining, iron and steel and transport which largely employ 
male labour, shift working has been accepted without question ; 
it agrees that there is a case for its adoption in manufacturing 
industry if, on economic grounds, it will enable machinery to be 
fully and efficiently utilised, thus increasing output and spreading 
overhead costs. From a social point of view, the TUC does not 
attempt to hide its dislike of the system: it tends to break up 
family routine; it prevents late shift workers from normal 
recreational facilities ; and as employers draw their labour force 
from a wider area, it involves a greater degree of travelling. But, 
weighing up the pros and cons, the TUC reaches the conclusion 
that the need for maximum output and for the re-equipment and 
modernisation of many manufacturing industries is so great, that 
“a measure of shift working must be accepted.” 

The TUC, however, lays down certain conditions which it 
tegards as essential before double-shift working can be accepted. 
Moreover, it reserves its right to change its mind, if there should 
be any change in the circumstances of production—which pre- 
sumably means if there should be any signs of trade depression 
and increasing unemployment. Shift working is now permitted 
under the Employment of Women and Young Persons Act, which 
fequires, among other conditions, that working hours should not 
exceed forty-eight in a week. The TUC’s first demand is that 
the Act should be amended to limit working hours to forty, with 
provision for further review if there is any general reduction of 
normal day working hours. It further stipulates that provision 
thould be made for the maintenance of the normal weekly wage 
at least at its former level when shift working is introduced, and 
suggests that where practicable, special shift allowances should be 
paid. 
The TUC is most insistent, however, that employees should 
be fully consulted, through their representatives, about shift- 
working proposals ; that they should be given the opportunity to 
express their views by ballot (as under the present Act) and if 
Necessary by a further ballot ; that there should be joint con- 
sultation before any Order for double-shift work is granted, 
and that improved arrangements for welfare, canteens, and trans- 
port should be made. It also suggests that the minimum age for 
juveniles on shift work should be raised from sixteen as at present 
to eighteen. These conditions may seem somewhat exacting, but 
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they can hardly be called unreasonable by to-day’s standards. 
Many personal and traditional objections to shift working will 
sull have to be overcome among the rank and file, particularly in 
Lancashire cotton towns. Nevertheless the fact that the TUC 
1S prepared to modify its previous stiffness on shift working con- 
sututes a welcome advance towards the aim of increased industrial 
efficiency and output. 


*x x * 


Deposits Still Expanding 


The expansion in clearing bank deposits gained fresh 
momentum last month. The September returns show a rise of 
£104,823,000 as compared with the August figure, against a com- 
parable increase last year of the order of £23,261,000 only. It is 
true that of last month’s increase, some £11,348,000 was due to 
an expansion in the volume of items in transit and in course of 
collection. But even allowing for this element of duplication in 
the global figures, the increase in true deposits is surprising 
and greater than that recorded between any August and Septem- 
ber since 1941. The counterpart to this movement is to be found 
to some extent in advances, which rose last month by £25,328,000 
to reach, at £921,156,000, the highest level touched by this item 
since _November, 1940. This increased demand for banking 
facilities is in part a reflection of the restocking of raw materials 
which is proceeding throughout industry, and also of a wider 
reaccumulation of warehouse stocks arising from the inability 
of industry at present to absorb the whole of the arrivals. 
For ‘the rest, the factor behind the further expansion in bank 
credit is continued short-term lending by the banks to the 
Government. Last month this took the form wholly of Treasury 
Deposit Receipt lending, which rose by £160} million. This 
represented to a large extent a switching from Treasury Bill to 
TDR borrowing by the Government, the reduction in bills made 
available for the market and the banks being apparent in falls of 
£59,512,000 in bills discounted and of £32,999,000 in money at 
call and short notice. On balance the movements in the last 
three items represents an increase of £67,989,000 in short tern 
lending by the banking system to the Government. The latest 
clearing bank returns therefore add their very weighty evidence 
to other indications, reviewed in an article in The Economist of 
September 7th, that a substantial monetisation of public debt is 
taking place, probably as a result of necessity in which Govern- 
ment departments find themselves to take up long term securities 
sold or left unsubscribed by a public to whom the current level 
of interest rates is proving increasingly unattractive. 


x * * 


End of Rubber Control 


The Combined Rubber Committee, having allocated an addi- 
tional 74,000 tons of natural rubber from British, Netherlands 
or Siamese sources for the second half of this year, has decided 
that the supply position justifies ending the system of international 
allocation of rubber. Accordingly the member Governments 
concerned are terminating the Committee’s work on December 
31st. 

It seems probable that the British Government will now admit 
the impracticability of devising any machinery for fixing prices 
of rubber other than a free market. This feeling has reinforced 
the widespread belief in the rubber trade that the market may 
reopen on January 1st—though the Government have yet to agree 
to this course—and rubber brokers are taking preparatory steps. 
Before the war rubber markets were open in London, New York, 
Singapore and Colombo. The simultaneous opening of any or 
all of these exchanges would require provision for arbitrage trams- 
actions, if a world rubber market was to operate efficiently. At 
the same time the members of the London Rubber Trade Asso- 
ciation would have to devise some system of control of “ outside” 
speculation, though such speculative activity was not of much 
importance before the war. And presumably some arrangements 
for exchange control—analogous perhaps to those introduced for 
free coffee dealings—will have to be devised. 

This would be a happy outcome to the negotiations between 
the Board of Trade and the Rubber Trade, which were far from 
promising some months ago. The rubber supply position has im- 
proved spectacularly to justify such a decision. Perhaps its very 
speed accounts for much of the growing revulsion against bulk 
buying of commodities among the public—and occasionally in 
official circles. It may be symptomatic that the Government’s 
emphatic denial that they were re-considering the question of 
re-opening the Liverpool Cotton Exchange has nevertheless not 
stilled speculation on this important matter. 
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Dividend Harvest — 


Growing fears of a coal crisis this winter dominate the Stock 
Exchange. In a more favourable context, the efforts of company 
directors to distribate the harvest of higher industrial earnings 
would have given some much-needed support to equity prices. 
Directors of some 80 companies over the last two weeks have 
recommended increased dividend distributions. 

The companies concerned cover a wide industrial field from 
entertainments and retailing to engineering and shipbuilding. 
The great majority are paying higher dividends out of increased 
profits, though some companies have been able to increase their 
actual earnings by bringing into credit earlier provisions which 
they no longer consider necessary. Others, in the nationalisation 
groups, have obvious reasons for treating their shareholders 
generously. But when all these considerations have been taken 
into account, the impression remains that company directors have 
decided that shareholders have a claim for a share in increased 
profits and that company reserves should not be the sole 
beneficiary. 

Under normal conditions—if “normal” is the right word for 
a profits inflation—increased dividends would hardly call for com- 
ment. The earnings, so long discounted in equity share prices, 
would merely be coming home to roost. But the Chancellor, 
who is playing at least some part in the inflation, is on the watch 
lest its benefits should go into hands other than those of its 
creator. In other words, if it swells the inflationary potentials of 
personal deposits belonging to shareholders, it is a bad thing. 
But if it is reinvested in gilt-edged it is good. If not, the threat 
of profits taxation or dividend limitation may be implemented 
next April. Industry cannot be said to have broken its word with 
the Chancellor on this question of increased dividends, for it has 
given no undertakings. Indeed, it would like to know what 
Mr Dalton’s view of good behaviour in this context really implies. 
Meanwhile, teacher’s back being turned, it is sticking its 
tongue out. 

* * * 


Chinese Currency Chaos 


The currency position in China is becoming increasingly 
chaotic. The Chinese national dollar, which was devalued on 
August 20th last from 2,010 to 3,350 to the US. dollar, has since 
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then depreciated in the free market to 4,250 to the US dollar 
The reason for this further depreciation. so soon after 
a drastic and, in the light of then prevailing conditions, adequate 
devaluation is the continued inflation of the currency, Th 
Chinese government has heavy military expenditure to meet 

is making few efforts to cover it except by the facile method of 
printing more notes. It is simple to measure the true 

of Chinese currency for there is an abundance of US dollar bills 
circulating in China. Given the considerable American p 

in that country, all paid in US currency, the supply of this stable 
money is considerable. In effect, it has become the sole means 
of exchange over a large segment of the Chinese urban economy, 
Many hotels and shops in the large towns refuse to accept 
money other than US dollars. The market in which fore} 
currency can be exchanged for local notes hardly deserves the 
epithet “ black ”; it is a free and recognised market. During the 
past week, however, the Chinese authorities seeing the free 
market rate slipping away from them, have attempted to regain 
control of the situation by suspending all transactions in US 
dollar bills except within a margin of 5 per cent on either side 
of the official rate of 3,350 national dollars to the US dollar. 
The ban has been accompanied by rumours that the Chinese 
authorities are about to introduce a new currency, the “syn 
dollar” which will be given a parity of four “suns” to the 
US dollar and 1,500 national dollars to the “sun” dollar, This 
would indicate a further devaluation of the national dollar to 
6,000 to the US dollar. These moves in Chinese mon 
reconstruction must be viewed with an inevitable scepticism as 
long as the source of the inflationary evil in China—the running 
sore of heavy military expenditure unmatched by a corresponding 
volume of revenue—remains unchecked. The whole problem 
of monetary reconstruction in China is believed to be engaging 
the attention of the economic and statistical services of the Inter- 
national Monetary Fund in Washington. It is a task in which 


these experts should find no lack of material for cutting their 
first teeth. 


* * * 


Stock Exchange Accounts 


In August the Council of the Stock Exchange announced 
their intention to reintroduce a modified system of account deal- 
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the estimated stoping width was 0.2 inch greater and the average value was unaltered. 
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ings for all except gilt-edged securities and to close the wartime 
cash dealing system. This week has brought the announcement 

cash dealings will cease on Tuesday, December roth, and 
that dealings for the first post-war account will open on Wednes- 
day, December 11th. The account will cover the Christmas and 
New Year holiday period, and will last three weeks, but succeed- 
ing accounts will normally last a fortnight. The first long account 
ending on Friday, January 3rd, will, it is hoped, allow members 
jo reorganise their office procedure in time to cope with the first 
gcount settlement. The Council, conscious no doubt of present 
dificulties in brokers’ offices, have decided to increase the settle- 
ment period from the pre-war four days to five days by inserting 
asecond day between ticket day and account day. Thus making- 
yp day will normally be on Monday following the account, ticket 
day on Tuesday, two intermediate days (Wednesday and Thurs- 
day), and account day on Friday. Friday settlement, instead of 
the pre-war Thursday, may not, however, be so convenient for 
the banks as for brokers. 

No doubt the reaction of the new account machinery will be 
cosely watched by the Council and if necessary modjfied It is 
jn the nature of an experiment which can only be tested by work- 
ing experience. Forward bargains, where documents arg delayed, 
are permitted, provided they are specially marked ; otheawise no 
“forward” dealings are permitted, whether by option, continua- 
tion or dealing for future account. This prohibition, together 
with the absence of “free closing” (or dealing both ways on 
payment of a single commission), is intended to check any 
tendency towards speculation “on the cheap.” Initially staff 
shortages in the Settling Room will restrict the number of active 
stocks handled by the central machinery to 100, against the pre- 
war 350, but it is hoped to increase the facilities gradually. 


* * * 


Soviet-Swedish Agreement 


The negotiations between Sweden and the USSR that began 
last June have now resulted in a trade and credit agreement after 
nearly five months of hard bargaining. The Soviet will be 
granted a credit of Kr. 1,000 million, to be repaid within 15 years, 
on which interest is payable at 3 per cent after the first three 
years—equivalent to an effective rate of 2% per cent over the 
period of the loan. The whole of the loan is to be used for 
purchases of Swedish goods, notably electrical equipment and 
machinery for the mining, lumber, and building industries. 

The trade agreement provides for the exchange of goods to 
the value of Kr. 100 million between the two countries. Sweden 
will import industrial raw materials such as manganese and 
chrome ore, pig iron, rolled steel, nickel, silver, cotton, flax and 
oil products. In exchange, it will provide high quality steel 
products, ball-bearings, optical instruments, cattle and fish. The 
agreement is designed to revive the normal flow of trade between 
the two countries and is regarded as a step towards the general 
reconstruction of international trade; in view of previous 
American criticisms, it is likely that a joint declaration to this 
effect will be made in justification of the arrangements. 

The general effect of the agreements must be to expand Swedish 
trade with the USSR at the expense of other countries. Even 
with higher priority for Russian requirements and the promise 
of expansion in Swedish industrial capacity it was necessary for 
the Swedish delegation to reduce by two-thirds the requirements 
for electrical equipment submitted by the USSR. Both parties 
will no doubt seek to maintain the higher volume of reciprocal 
trade at which they are aiming once the present agreement 
expires and there is obviously room for a large expansion of trade 
on a mutual basis. 


2 * w 


Higher Cocoa Price 


The revised ceiling price for Accra cocoa in New York has 
been closely followed by the announcement of higher prices pay- 
able by the West African Produce Control Board to Gold Coast 
farmers for the 1946-47 crop. The New York price of 14} cents 
per lb. compares with just under 9 cents per Ib. before OPA price 
ceilings were removed this summer, and is close to the prices 
which Brazilian cocoa growers have been recently receiving for 
their beans in world markets. The rise in Gold Coast prices 
is comparable with this movement. Farmers will receive 27s. 6d. 
per 60 lb. load, to be purchased on behalf of the Board at 
scheduled up-country buying stations, compared with 14s. 6d. per 
load (after deducting 6d. a load war surcharge) in the previous 
season. In addition to this price increase of 90 per cent, which 
the farmers will receive in cash, the Board, if it sells on the basis 
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of American prices—now equivalent to about 34s. a load—will 
obtain a useful margin on its buying price, which, after deduc- 
tion of handling charges, will be payable to growers. It is under- 
stood that this profit margin, should it arise, will be applied for 
the general benefit of farmers, including the financing of the cam- 
paign against “swollen shoot” in the Gold Coast and Nigeria. 
Corresponding prices will be paid to Nigerian producers. 

These are boom prices for the cocoa growers, for in the pros- 
perous twenties, 20s. a load was considered a good price. The 
new price of 27s. 6d. should stimulate the farmer to fight swollen 
Shoot disease, which at present destroys some 40,000 tons a year 
out of a total Gold Coast crop of about 250,000 tons, and it 
may persuade them to open up new cocoa areas. It remains to be 
seen if the current acute shortage of consumer goods on which 
farming incomes can be spent in these colonies causes any re- 
duction of incentive to expand cocoa cultivation, which present 
high prices would otherwise stimulate. 

While it may be right that cocoa producers should reap a direct 
benefit from high world prices, the consumer of chocolate in this 
country may well pause, sweet coupons in hand, and wonder how 
much his meagre ration of chocolate will cost in future. He 
may draw some consolation from the thought that higher prices 
may well mean larger supplies. Some increase in chocolate and 
cocoa powder prices, however, could not be ruled out if the cocoa 
price were to remain at its present high level. But, apart from 
prices, West African cocoa is faced with near-calamity unless 
the spread of disease can be halted. West African growers there- 
fore have an opportunity to profit from high prices by restoring 
their trees to healthy and vigorous production. 


x * x 


Electric Power Cuts 


Interruptions in the supply of electricity to consumers in 
the last few weeks due to insufficiency of generating capacity 
have coincided with reports of dwindling stocks of coal in the 
hands of electricity undertakings. In an announcement last week, 
the Central Electricity Board made it quite clear that while a 
shortage of coal supplies may jeopardise the maintenance of full 
electricity supplies in the coming winter, the recent cuts have 
been entirely due to shortage of capacity. The necessity for this 
statement illustrates the firm hold which the threat of winter coal 
shortage retains over the public mind. 

The electricity supply industry is, in fact, now feeling the full 
strain of the high reconversion demand of industry for electrical 
power. In addition much domestic consumption has been 
switched from solid fuel to electricity to eke out supplies of coal, 
and the industry is now suffering from the results of deferred 
repairs and postponed expansions of capacity during the war 
years. Total installed capacity at December last was some 
11,300,000 kilowatts. During 1946 a further 400,000 kilowatts will 
have been added. Output capacity between now and the end of 
the year is therefore potentially higher than a year ago and the 
crucial factor will be how much has to be taken out of service 
for accumulated arrears of maintenance in the next four months 
of peak demand. As much as a third of capacity was laid up for 
repairs in September. Meanwhile, demand is running at a higher 
level than last year. By August it was 15 per cent higher than the 
August, 1945, level. ‘Taking the year to August, an average of 
3,263 million kilowatt hours per month have been generated 
compared with 3,032 million per month for the same period in 
1945 and 3,196 million for 1944, hitherto the peak year. With 
four months of heavy consumption to be recorded yet in 1946, 
there is every indication that this year will establish a new peak. 

Some 4,600,000 kilowatts of new capacity are due to be installed 
under the Central Electricity Board’s expansion scheme for the 
period ending in 1949, but the present shortages of capital equip- 
ment will mean that little alleviation will be immediately possible 
in the supply position. With the setting back of the clocks, new 
peak loads will present themselves not only near the middle of 
the day, but also between 4 and 6 p.m. Unless all electricity 
consumers are to practise superhuman economy, cuts in power 
supplies at peak hours will be unavoidable, even if the miners 
solved the winter coal problem. 


* * * 


Inflated Bunker Costs 


Before the war, the shipping industry applied a rough rule 
of thumb for relating the cost of oil and coal bunkers. If oil cust 
one and a half times the Cardiff coal price, plus not more than 
an additional ros. per ton, it was profitable to use oil. In some 
parts of the world the two fuels are now equally costly. This 
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summarises the transformation in bunker costs which has occurred 
since 1939, owing to the world shortage of coal. In the Middle 
East, and certain North African ports, the coal bunker position 
was recently so critical that owners were advised to bunker at 
Gibraltar, where Welsh coal now costs 87s. 6d. against a pre-war 
price of 31s. 6d. This is only one instance of high prices of 
bunkers and short supplies. The following tables give a more 
comprehensive picture of the world situation: — 


CoaL BUNKER PRICES 
(per long ton) 

















: Aug. Aug. Sept 
Port Type of Coal 1937 1939 | 1946 
Lemiee Os, costo. 20: Durham d.s.b. .........: 29/3 28/6 | 66/7 
Cn pies 0b y eninge cox Large Steams .......... | 49/9 23/9 48/11 
Rc ca ee ina sce oeeet nema cancel 45/- 33/6 97/9 
RS ewe WOES . véasbewesivinnde 40/- 34/- 96 /- 
Buenos Aires ............ | ee | 41/- 41/- 125/3 
EE +s a> 0p arene a inna one's % $5 -25 $5 -25 $12 -37 
SG Jobe .B eck. | American§ ...........4- | $7-00 $7 -25 $16 -99 
Gig 6655 i054;5 -buxe-s | Screened ...........00 22/- 20/3 47/- 
ee a re Sth Yorks hards ........ 23/6 21/3 45/6 
Newport News........... | New River, etc. ........ $5 $5 $8 -03 
Newcastle N.S.W. ....... | Abermain screened ...... 19/11 21/6 30/6 
PD kn owe tes Amalgamated........... 29/- 30/- 32/10 
oe oe gh ee Oe Newensthe iiss... cccees ot 48/3 61/1* 
Celptte:. o553.35.35:09-8s Sel. Bengal ............ Rs. 13 | Rs. 23-14 
i 
* Plus increase freight change 12s. 2d. per ton. t Pre-War Welsh. 
§ Pre-War Canadian. 
DIESEL AND FUEL Ort BUNKER PRICES 
(per long ton) 
| 
| Aug. 1937 Aug. 1939 | Oct. 1946 
Port ~ ——|- ved —— — 
| Diesel Fuel Diesel | Fuel | Diese! | Fuel 
| | 
died 25 2022,02, | soy- | 40/- | soy- | 31/6 | 106/- 84/6 
AE Doi ide csp silocods 49/- 39/- 48/6 36/6 93/6 72/- 
LNs clits step ogee eee ove 63/- 52/6 99/- 77/- 
a eee one 58/- 31/6 100/- 78/6 
Buenos Airest........... ooo soo 85/- 45/- 120/6 92/3 
Le 1 aa = ose 63/- 50/- 1ll1/- 88/6 
s,s ose ooo 75/6 67/6 121/- 99/- 
Melbourne ..........c00 bee éob 7 10/- 131/6 116/6* 
my $ $ 3 $ 3 
EE cnn cutie sss 9 aay 1-60 1-05 1-90 0-95 2 -06 1-43 (47/9) 
HaMOK§ 5.5. 26 cc cdecive 2-50 1-45 2-60 1-30 2 -66 1-84 (61/6) 
Norfolk (Virg.)§ ......... 2-20 1-25 2-10 1-05 2-61 1-88 (61/6) 
Vancouver (B.C.)§ ...... 1-75 1-20 1-85 1-15 2-35 1-77 (59/-) 


} | 
§ Prices per barrel in U.S. dollars (Halifax and Vancouver in Canadian dollars). Barrel 
ontains 35 Imperial gallous (Norfolk 42 U.S. gallons). Approx. equivalent prices per long 
ton in brackets. 
+ Per metric ton. 


* Light fuel oil, commanding 4s. a ton premium. 





It is hardly surprising that owners of 7 million tons of coal-fired 
British shipping are disturbed. Rationing of coal is common, and 
although oil supplies are easier, it is still a fact that American 
owners are advised to bunker in Caribbean rather than at Gulf 
ports. Conversion of British shipping to oil has been proceeding 
steadily for several years, but the present shortage of sterling 
tanker tonnage and the limitations to conveniently placed sterling 
oil capacity are, for the time being, throwing the working costs of 
further conversion on to Britain’s hard pressed dollar account. 
Given an expansion of tanker capacity, some reduction in freight 
rates on oil should be possible. But in coal, the prospect of an 
eventual reduction in freights appears to be likely to be partially 
offset by the likelihood of a further rise in f.o.b. prices at the 
shipment ports. Meanwhile the inflated structure of bunker costs 
is mecessarily accompanied by a system of controlled coal prices 
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all over the world. In this the Ministry of Transport is largely 
concerned, together with the appropriate authorities in Australia 


and the United States. 
* * * 


Scope for Fuel Economy 


This week a “Fuel and the Future” conference has 
held in London under the auspices of the Ministry of Fuel ang 
Power. For several years past a flow of technical pamphlets hay 
testified to the energy of the Ministry’s Fuel Efficiency Com. 
mittee ; this week’s conference is in part a measure of the com. 
mittee’s success in mobilising interest in fuel economy and, even 
more, a measure of the urgency of the fuel situation—chay. 
acteristically underlined by Mr. Shinwell at the first day’s session 
when he called for a 10 per cent voluntary reduction in coal, gas 
and electricity consumption. 

The conference has covered a wide variety of subjects. Two 
sections have dealt with steam generation and utilisation, and 
third with heat for drying. A separate section has considered 
high temperature processes while the list of particular industries 
whose problems have been discussed includes chemicals, coke 
ovens, ceramics and the railways. The interests of the domestic 
as well as the industrial consumer have been considered ig 
sections on fuel services for the home and on district heating. 

Announcements of revolutionary technical advances are not to 
be expected at a conference such as this. But it brings to 
the attention of industry notable experiments and worthwhile 
generalisations based on technical experience. The fuel conference 
has met on the eve of a threatened coal crisis ; its members have 
painful experience that much coal at present is of inferior quality 
and that to quote Mr Shinwell’s one consistent theme, “ the days 
of cheap coal are over.” From the papers submitted it is clear 
that much valuable information is now available in this country 
on the cost and technical efficiency of various fuels in various 
uses. Much energy has been spent in recent years on improving 
the thermal efficiency of heat generating and heat utilising plant. 
But it is also clear that with a few important exceptions (which 
might perhaps save a few tens of thousands of tons of coal in 
the short period) the main problem of changing industrial and 
domestic equipment to the post-war situation, in which fuel will 
be dear and scarce for a considerable time, usually involves 
changes in the basic design of industrial plant. This winter, at 
least, technical measures of fuel economy can make only a limited 
contribution towards the 1o per cent cut called for by the Minister 
on Tuesday. Fuel efficiency is an admirable objective. But it 
cannot be pursued very far without wholesale scrapping of indus- 
trial and domestic plant. And fixed capital as well as fuel is too 
scarce to permit that. 


x x * 


Tin Prospects 


Mr Wilmot, opening the London Tin Conference this week, 
has looked forward to a date—which he did not think could be 
predetermincd—when potential tin production would again exceed 
demand. How soon this situation will occur depends on a number 
of factors—including the speed at which Malayan, Netherlands 
East Indies, and other Far Eastern production is restored, the 
development of new tin discoveries and the persistence of 
economies in the use of tin which the war forced upon con- 
sumers. Tin production in the first half of 1946 amounted to 
43,250 long tons—about half the pre-war average and only one- 
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third of the 1941 rate. Exports from the Belgian Congo amounted 
10 8,414 long tons, from Bolivia, 17,376 long tons, and from 
Nigeria, 6,104 long tons. Netherlands Indies’ production, which 
ill be helped by the arrival of new dredges, had in July reached 
j170 toms a month. In Malaya, at the end of June, 151 mines 
gere operating, but of these only 7 were dredges, and 25 dredges 
were being rehabilitated with some difficulty owing to the acute 

e of spare parts. Malayan production for the half year 
totalled 3,046 long tons, and it would be optimistic to expect 
doubling of this rate in the second half of this year. 

Tin consumption in 1945 totalled 125,000 tons against 151,500 
tons in 1939. In the first half of 1946 tin consumption amounted 
jo $6,000 tons OF less than three-quarters of the pre-war rate 
and little more than half the 137 peak rate. Stocks, excluding 
those in consumers’ hands, totalled 64,400 tons on June 30, 1946, 

ing a fall of 8,000 tons compared with the end of 1945, 
snd equivalent to about 5 months’ pre-war consumption. Sub- 
santial additional tonnages of Malayan tin, produced during or 
since the Japanese occupation, may come forward in response to 
the higher tin price, though on balance this seems unlikely. On 

t indications, it seems unlikely that equilibrium will be 
reached between supply and demand until 1948. 


Shorter Notes ° 


A delegation from the British-owned railways will leave for 
Buenos Aires by air on October 22nd to discuss with an Argen- 
tine Technical Advisory Sub-Commission matters arising from 
the Anglo-Argentine Agreement. The British delegation will be 
headed by Sir Montague Eddy, who assisted the British mission 
inits recent ten weeks’ negotiations. Under the Anglo-Argentine 
Agreement, the two sides have to meet before the end of October 
to determine the initial capital of the new peso company and 
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other questions involved in the transfer. ‘Phe transfer itself is 


intended under the Agreement to take place by the end of the 
year. 


* 


Three sets of Regulations have been issued by the Minister 
of Fuel and Power under the Coal Industry Nationalisation Act. 
The first requires all owners of assets affected by the Act to file 
with the Ministry of Fuel and Power a “ statement of interests ” 
within three months of November 1st on the special forms 
provided. The second set gives details of the machinery for 
dividing the global sum of £164,660,000 awarded by the compensa- 
tion tribunal for coal industry assets between the 21 valuation 
districts, while the third is concerned with the winding up of 
central selling schemes after the Coal Board takes over on the 
primary vesting date. 

* 

At the instance of the Norwegian Government, the Union 
Company of Oslo reorganisation scheme was withdrawn at the 
debenture holders’ meeting in London on October 7th. Under 
it British holders had been asked to accept a cash payment of 
£64 for each £100 5} per cent debenture, which with arrears of 
interest represented a claim for £135 15s. The Norwegian Govern- 
ment hold 78 per cent of the total issue of £900,000, which would 
not normally mature for 16 years. 

*x 


Artisans on the Northern Rhodesia copper mines have been 
awarded an extra 2s. a shift, making a total increase of 5s. a shift 
against the ros. which they demanded. The award, which is 
retrospective to August 22nd, when work was resumed, should 
assist in bringing peace to the copper belt. The pay dispute 
with the much higher paid rock breaking contractors remains 
unsettled, as does the whole question of native labour, which is 
not yet organised in unions. 





RECORDS and STATISTICS 


INVESTMENT 

THE STOCK EXCHANGE.—Markets, unsettled by the coal supply 
position at home and by further liquidation in New York and at the 
Cape, fell away and there was some increase in turnover. The tendency 
torally at the beginning of the week ended on Mr Shinwell’s gloomy 
statement, and the selling, which was not greatly checked when jobbers 
widened their prices, was not matched by any support. Prices in 
nearly all groups declined, though, except in the South African mining 
share market, they closed above the worst levels touched on Wednesday. 





The gilt-edged market did not escape the downward trend of prices 
and the dullness spread to home bank issues. Foreign markets tended 
to ease, a firm exception being Peruvian Corporation debenture on 
the 6 per cent. payment. Argentine railway stocks were less active, 
and showed mixed movements, as did other Latin American railway 
securities. Home railway stocks tended to improve against the trend. 


In the industrial share market nearly all prices lost the recovery which 
took place early in the week, and some speculative issues were flat. 
Brewery shares were firmer than other sections on prospects of higher 
beer output. Burberry’s preference rose on the dividend arrears 
payments and Fairey Aviation were firm on the six months results, 
Coal shares reacted slightly after recent strength ; a demand developed 
for South African issues. 


Oil share prices fluctuated narrowly. Rubber and tea share markets 
were irregular. In the mining share markets, which were upset by 
Johannesburg liquidation and by the prospect of strike action at 
“Blyvoor,” prices fell sharply, particularly of .O.F.S. counters, 
Diamond shares closed weak, and Base metal issues moved to lower 
levels. 


Stock Exchange : London 








“ FINANCIAL Times” INDICES 
Total Cotved. Security Indices | Yield 
1946 Bargains Day enrtei eed) airirre see pa are 

in S.E. 1945 30 Ord. | 20 Fixed | 29% i 
shares* Int.f Consols Shares 

% % 

Oct. 3...... 9,879 7,242 118 -4 142-7 2-58 3-96 
TE ata 9,244 6,961 119-9 142-7 2-58 3-91 
Bilicaese« 11,121 9,746 120-9 142-7 2-58 3-88 
OW Biceccss 299 8,642 120-3 142-7 2-58 3-90 
hs obs. 8,953 7,864 119-9 142-7 2-58 3-91 


* July 1, 1935=100. + 1928=100. 30 Ordinary shares, 1946; highest, 129-3 (June 18) ; 
west, 113-2 (Mar. 29). 20 Fixed Int.. 1946: highest, 142-9 (May 15); lowest, 135-9 


(Jan, 2) 








New York 


STANDARD AND Poor’s CORPORATION INDICES 
Daity INDEx oF 50 Common Stocks 


(1925 = 100) 
1946 Average | Transactions 1946 Average | Transactions 
Sept. 26....... 148 -1 1,300,000 Sept. 30...... 145 -2 1,060,000 
od Beiviccie 146 -4 970,000 i x. cetae ees 144-7 890,000 
so BBiwe see Clesed Closed 5 286. .o2 145-8 960,000 
1946: High, 184-6 (May 29). Low, 138-6 (Sept. 12). 


(WeExLy InpicgEs) (1935-39=100) 
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1946 
ae Sept. Oct. 
: 8 25. 2 
Low High P . 7 
Sept. May 1946 1946 1946 
18 19 
Nl l 
354 Industrials 126 -3 | 163 -2 126 -3 129-3 | 128-9 
20 Rails ..... 112 -5(d) 163 -3(a) 116 -0 114-5 112-5 
FE is racnes.00ne 108 -7(b) 132 +3 109 +2 108 -7 109 -0 
GOB Stati. f.03s 6hs5.- 123 +2 158 -7 123 -2 125 -4 125-1 
Awe PIS Gt cece scceps 4-22 3-14(c) 4-22 4-12 4-13 
¢ 50 Industrial Com. Stocks. (a) Aug. 28. (6) Sept. 25. (c) April 17. 
(d) Oct. 2. 
Capital Issues 
Week ending Nominal Con- New 
October 12, 1946 Capital = Money 
£ f 
Bee PRR TR in es nics cree oo 0c eetacpeih ec ikeine 25,000 vn 206,256 
iy SOONG eS... .. Scie palcgrapeéd kate 13,593,194 11,365,286 5,349,340 
By Stock Exchange Introduction ............2+. 1,932,682 bcé 6,586.200 
Particulars of Government issues appear on page 604. 
Including Excluding 
Conversions Conversions 
Year £ £ 
1966: (tn Matehs cn Kock cpesvcccccccneedocccendcatesescece 1,093,515, 897 621,823,636 
a Gains a ne dintna +009 stan seeccegearaneteees 1,307,407,428 1,201,610,151 
Destination* Nature of Borrowing* 
Brit. Emp. Foreign 
Year U.K, ex. U.K. Countries Deb. Pref, Ord. 


£ £ £ £ 
1946 (to date)... 558,587,471 58,314,177 4,921,988 413,792,178 35,215,065 172,816,393 
1945 (to date)... 1,179,463,553 21,006,145 1,140,453 1,143,464,317 7,599,329 50,546,505 
* Conversions excluded. 
Above figures include all new Capital in which permission to dea] has been granted. 


CONVERSIONS 
Cardiff Corporation.—Offer to holders of £1,786,218 3 per cent stock 
1914-54 called for redemption at par on March 31st to convert into 
£1,600,000 new 2} per cent stock 1966-71 to be issued at £99 per cent. 
Conversion lists close on or before November Ist. 
(Continued on page 602) 
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COMPANY MEETINGS 


MAX STONE, LIMITED 


DIVIDEND INCREASED TO 
40 PER CENT. 


The cleventh annual gencral meeting of 
Max Stone, Limited, was held, on the 9th 
instant, at the offices of Electric and General 
Industrial Trusts, Limited, 8, Cleveland 
Row, St. James’s, London, $.W., Mr Sydney 
Walton, the chairman, presiding. 

The secretary, Mr G. W. Cooper, read the 
notice convening the meeting and the report 
of the auditors. 

The following is the chairman’s statement 
circu'ated with the report and accounts: 

The profit for the twelve months to the 
end of June, 1946, was £115,079, as com- 
pared with £69,706. The provision for taxa- 
tion at £85,750 is £34,250 higher. Over the 
period of the last five years allocations have 
been made for deferred repairs to properties, 
and the total is now £18,500 if £8,500 
reserved in the present accounts be included. 
To augment the general reserve a sum of 
£5,000 is again set aside. 

Dividends on the preference shares at the 
rate of 6 per cent. have been paid. It is 
proposed that the rate of dividend on the 
ordinary shares be raised from 15 to 40 per 
cent. Undistributed profits to the amount 
of £7,993, as against £7,820, will be carried 
forward. This year the company benefits 
from a reduction in the rate of the excess 
profits tax and a larger distribution to share- 
holders is within our competence. Ease in 
the incidence of the tax will become more 
evident in the current year. 


REMARKABLE EXPANSION 

Certain premises which suffered from 
enemy action have been put into some re- 
pair and others have been reopened. It 
wou'd seem that before long we shall have 
60 branches in full activity, Just over 27 
years ago, I would remark in passing, Mr 
Max Stone opened a store in Putney. The 
steady and healthy growth of the business 
from that single stem has been remarkable. 
Expansion continues as the present figures 
prove. 

The growth of the company is part of the 
history of scientific and technological de- 
velopment in the last two decades, and the 
end is not yet. It is comforting to recall 
in an era of the atomic bomb that science 
yields domestic pleasures and amenities. 
Paradoxically enough, the late war drew 
attention to the kitchen and the need to 
diminish drudgery there. For the first tim2, 
as an amusing correspondence in The Times 
disclosed, famous scholars became aware that 
there were sculleries in their households. 
Your company realises day by day that the 
demand for domestic appliances of all kinds 
is very far from being satisfied, and under 
norma! conditions turnover should increase 
as rroduction speeds. At all our branches 
it is our desire that there shall be a high 
standard in skilled and courteous service. 
Praise must be paid to the staffs who strive 
not only to maintain that standard but also 
to exalt it. 

The report and accounts were unani- 
mously adopted. 

The retiring directors, Mr C. W. Hayward 
and Mr J. Sorrell, were re-elected, and the 
auditors, Messrs West, Wake, Price and Co., 
having been reappointed, the proceedings 
terminated. 


TELEPHONE RENTALS, LIMITED 






MR FRED. T. JACKSON’S SPEECH 


The seventeenth annual general meeting 
of Telephone Rentals, Limited, was held, on 
the 7th instant, in London. 

Mr Fred. T. Jackson, O.B.E., Comp.I.E.E. 
(chairman and joint managing director), in the 
course of his speech, said :— 


These accounts are the last that will be 
in their holding company form and in future 
they will embody the operations of the merged 
concerns. We shall also publish a consoli- 
dated statement to include the minor sub- 
sidiary companies which for domestic and 
foreign considerations are still being retained 
as separate entities. 


DIVIDEND AGAIN 10 PER CENT. 


The dividends from subsidiary companies 
amount to £135,954, as compared with 
£136,600 for the like preceding period. Divi- 
dends from sundry investments are £6,457, 
as compared with £10,413, but you will bear 
in mind the seven months period. In this 
connection our total income is, therefore, 
£142,411. 

I wiil now direct your attention to the 
left-hand side; here again the seven months 
period applies, as you will observe that 
general and administrative expenses and 
directors’ fees show a reduction. 


Our net profit is £136,728, as compared 
with £139,794, and I shall be glad if you 
will now turn your attention to the profit and 
loss appropriation account. You will see 
with the net profit to which I have re- 
ferred, including the balance brought forward 
from the previous year of £32,924, there isa 
total of £169,652, of which £65,432 is 
absorbed in taxation, while, as previously, 
£5,000 has been transferred to general re- 
serve. We are proposing to pay the same 
dividends as hitherto—namely, 10 per cent., 
less tax, of which 4 per cent. has already 
been paid as an interim dividend; the balance 
of 6 per cent. will be paid on October 16th 
if approved by this meeting. 


PROFIT-SHARING SCHEME 


For a long time past your directors have 
been considering the possibility of introduc- 
ing a profit-sharing scheme for all our em- 
ployees who are able to fill certain conditions. 
The business of a company such as ours 
consists of rendering service to our sub- 
scribers. It is a service which does not depend 
only on the quality of the equipment supplied, 
but in addition to a very great extent on 
the human element engaged in the rendering 
of our serv:.ces. 


We did not wish to inaugurate a scheme 
which would merely be regarded by the 
employee as an increase in his remuneration, 
but one which would be dependent on the 
prosperity of the company, which he or she 
could do much to enhance. The scheme 
had to be such as would emphasise to the 
participant that the value of his or her share 
in the profits depends very much on indi- 
vidual and collective efforts. 


We decided that individual interests should 
be based on individual salaries. By this I 
mean that supposing an employee’s salary to 
be £500 per annum, that sum would be con- 
sidered to be his or her investment in the 
company and would entitle the participant 
to receive a dividend on that amount—less 
tax—at the same rate per cent. as dividends to 
shareholders. 


BENEFITS FOR EMPLOYEES 


This is the broad basis of the scheme we 
have put into force We desire to make the 
scheme so attractive that the participants will 
wish to make their employment in your com- 
pany their career. To provide this incentive 
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gpDEON THEATRES, LIMITED 
RECORD NET PROFIT 


ninth annual general meeting of Odeon 

Theatres, Limited, was held, on the roth 
igstant, 10 London, Mr J. Arthur Rank 
(chairman of the company) presiding. © 

The following is a summary of his circu- 

statement:— ae 

Jam pleased to advise you that the activi- 
ties of the group for the year under review 
have produced a cecord net profit. Trade 
igvestments have increased from £585,462 
to £1,117,097 by (a) the acquisition of an 
gefest in Greater Union Theatres (Pty.), 
Limited, of Australia ; (b) investments which 
we have made jointly with Gaumont-British 
Picture Corporation, Limited, and General 
Cinema Finance Corporation, Limited ; (c) 
the formation jointly with Gaumont-British 
Picture Corporation, Limited, of Overseas 
Cinematograph ‘Theatres, Limited, with a 
capital of £1,500,000 ; and (d) an investment 
in Devonshire House, Limited. I and my 
co-directors are satisfied that these are sound 
investments. They also further the policy 
of supporting the sound development of the 
British film production industry. 

The cansolidated profit and loss account 
shows a trading profit of £3,000,821, as 
wgainst £2,442,427, and the net profit for the 
year is £528,215. The provision for the 
ctippling taxation which falls upon this grou 
amounts to no less than £1,948,916, whi 
sum is equivalent to 64.9 per cent., or 13s. in 
eety £ of our trading profit. I do not 
believe that it is generally appreciated that 
approximately 39 per cent. of the money paid 
by the members of the public at the box 
office is entertainments tax. 


NEW ISSUES 


During the summer, Odeon Properties, 
Limited, made issues of £3,500,000 Three- 
and-a-Half per Cent. First Mortgage deben- 
ture stock, {1,000,000 Four per Cent. Second 
Mortgage debenture stock and _ 1,000,000 
Four-and-a-Half per Cent. Redeemable 
Cumulative Preference shares of £1 each. 
Odeon Theatres, Limited, which owns all 
the 1,500,000 ordinary shares of £1 each in 
Odeon Properties, Limited, subscribed for 
the whole of the Second Mortgage debenture 
stock. Odeon Theatres, Limited, has just 
offered to its existing shareholders the right 
to apply for 1,186,849 Cumulative Preference 
shares of £1 each at 26s. per share. 

The holders of Odeon Theatres, Limited, 
Five-and-a-Half per Cent. Second debentures 
have agreed to accept redemption of their 
debentures at £105 per cent. on October 21, 
1946, but are being given the opportunity to 
exchange part of their holdings for the Four 
per Cent. Second Mortgage debenture stock 
of Odeon Properties, Limited, to which I 
have just referred. 

Asa result of the above operations, not only 
will the financal position of the Odeon Group 
asa whole be substantially improved, but the 
capital structure of Odeon Theatres, Limited, 
will be simplified. We are, at the present 
tme, working upon a scheme to refinance 
the remaining short-term indebtedness of the 
gtoup, and we hope that by the time we 
submit the next balance sheet we shall have 
completed all our immediate financial opera- 
tons. I am sure you will agree with me 
that this will be a very happy state of affairs. 


BRITISH FILMS 


I am satisfied that British films will con- 
tinue to play an increasingly important part 
in the future. We have shown a number of 
very successful British pictures during the 
past year. The net average box office receipts 
per theatre week for British films now exceeds 
that for our foreign supplies. I and my co- 
directors face the future with confidence. 


The report and accounts were unanimously 
adopted and the proposed dividend of 174 
per cent., free of income-tax, for the year on 
the Ordinary shares, was approved. 


GREAT UNIVERSAL STORES, 
LIMITED 


DIVIDEND INCREASED 


The twenty-eighth ordinary general meet- 
ing of this company was held, on the 8th 
instant, in London, Mr Isaac Wolfson, chair- 
man and managing director, presiding. 

The following is an extract from his circu- 
lated statement: 

I wish to record how much we regret the 
loss of our late chairman, Sir Archibald 
Mitchelson, Bart. Your board have elected 
me as chairman to fill the vacancy. 

The consolidated trading profit for the year, 
before deduction of depreciation, loan interest 
and taxation, has risen from £1,054,072 to 
£1,077,530, an increase of £23,458. The 
trading results will comfortably permit of the 
payment of a final dividend on the ordinary 
stock of 14 per cent., free of tax, which, 
together with the interim dividend already 
paid of 3 per cent., free of tax, makes 17 per 
cent. for the year. This compares with 12} 
per cent. paid last year. 

During the year, three acquisitions of retail 
concerns were made at a cost of approxi- 
mately £100,000. In addition, over 90 per 
cent. of the ordinary share capital in Tyne 
Plywood Works, Limited, was acquired on 
an exchange of shares basis. The results of 
this company have been gratifying and the 
outlook is encouraging. 

Preference shareholdings in subsidiary 
companies (in which no ordinary share 
capital is held by the group) has been reduced 
by £160,000 by reason of the sale to British 
Home Stores, Limited, of the issued prefer- 
ence share capital in Hills and Steele, 
Limited, at par. Trade investments have 
been increased by £392,542 to £440,479, 
which is mainly accounted for by the pur- 
chase of large blocks of shares in Willsons 
(London and Provinces), Limited, and in 
Jax Stores, Limited. 


JAYS AND CAMPBELLS (HOLDINGS), 
LIMITED 


Nothing has yet been brought into our 
combined income in respect of our invest- 
ment in Jays and Campbells (Holdings), 
Limited. A dividend of 4 per cent., less tax, 
hag been recommended for the year to 
January 31, 1946, on the ordinary share 
capital, all of which we hold. 

The investment of Jays and Campbells 
(Holdings), Limited, in the British and 
Colonial Furniture Company, Limited, and 
its subsidiaries, The Cavendish Furniture 
Company, Limited, and Woodhouse and 
Company, Limited, of Canada, will prove a 
most valuable asset. Your company has by 
its investment in the Jays and Campbells 
Group, a source of large potential income. 
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Since the close of the financial year an 
offer has been made to the preference and 
ordinary shareholders of Jays, Limited, the 
old-established firm of costumiers and furriers 
of Regent Street, W., to purchase the 
ordinary shares in that company on the basis 
of the issue of one G.U.S. 5s. ordinary share 
for every five Jays ordinary shares of 6s. $d. 
each. In addition the holders of the 5} per 
cent. preference shares of £5 each in Jays 
Limited, are to forgo seven years’ arrears 0) 
preference dividend in consideration of the 
allotment of one G.U.S. §s. ordinary share 
for every two preference shares in Jays, 
Limited. G.U.S. will furthermore guarantee 
the future payment of the preference divi- 
dend and the repayment of capital in a 
winding-up at 22s. 6d. per £1 of preference 
capital. 

Should this offer be accepted by the 
required majority of the shareholders of Jays, 
Limited, it will involve the issue of £16,250 
ordinary stock—that is 65,000 ordinary shares 
of 5s. each in G.U.S. Permission of the 
Capital Issues Committee has been obtained. 


I am hopeful that with conditions improv- 
ing, we can look forward to the future with 
enthusiasm and optimism. 


_The report was adopted and the proposed: 
dividend approved. 


CEMENTATION COMPANY, 
LIMITED 


RECORD ORDER BOOK 


The twenty-sixth ordinary general meet- 
ing of the Cementation Company, Limited, 
London. 


was held, on the roth instant, in 

Mr H. Clayton, M.B.E., A.C.A., the chair- 
man, in the course of his speech said: The 
trading profit shows a fairly large reduction 
of £87,000 against last year. We have a very 
large amount of work on our order book, in 
fact more than we have ever had before in 
the history of the company. 

With reference to the company’s contract- 
ing and engineering business the first half 
of 1945-46 was mainly a continuation of war- 
time activities. Our contracts at Bentley 
Works for the Ministry of Supply terminated 
shortly after the conclusion of hostilities, and 
we began to turn our attention to the over- 
haul and repair of our contract plant. 

We began to look ahead for public works 
contracts to take the place of our war-time 
contracts, and our first efforts were directed 
to work abroad. One of these efforts resulted 
in securing the contract for the construction 
of two dams, ancillary work and a tail-race 
in connection with the Loch Erne hydro- 
electric scheme for the Dublin Electricity 
Supply Board in Eire, where work was 
started last February. 

In the spring of this year we secured an 
important home contract for the construction 
of Clunie Tunnel in the North of Scotland 
hydro-electric Board’s Tummel Garry project. 
We continued working on housing repairs in 
London and got a fair number of small public 
works contracts, and sub-contracts for 
specialised work. As usual our specialised 
activities were in frequent requirement— 
cementation, piling, guniting, waterproofing, 
sound insulating. The demand for Colcrete 
mixers continued to increase. 


The report was adopted. 





AUCKLAND UNIVERSITY COLLEGE 
AUCKLAND, NEW ZEALAND. 
Applications are invited for a LECTURER IN ECONOMICS. Salary 
per annum (New Zealand currency), rising to £700 per annum. 
Further information may be 
obtained from The Secretary, Universities Bureau of the British Empire, 
Closing date for the receipt of 


Allowance for travelling expenses. 


%, Gordon Square, London, W.C.1. 
applications is November 15, 1946. 





PUBLIC LECTURES 
Three PUBLIC LECTURES wilJl be delivered by Sir Theodore 
Gregory, D.Sc.(Econ.), lately Economic Adviser to the Government of 
on Tuesday, October 15, Monday 
and Tuesday, October 21 and 22, 1946, at 4.45 p.m., at the London School 
of Economics and Political Science, Houghton Street, Aldwych, W.C. 2. 


India, on ‘‘ The Outlook for India” 


Admission is free without ticket. 


SCHOOL OF ECONOMICS, DUNDEE 
CORPORATION OF DUNDEE—EDUCATION COMMITTEE. 
Principal J. A. BOWIE, M.A., D.Litt. 


The Management Committee invite applications for an ASSISTANT 
LECTURESHIP IN ECONOMICS. C : } ‘ 
Honours Degree of a British University and will be required to assist 


Candidates should possess a good 


with teaching for External Degrees in Economics and Commerce of 


London University. 


reckonable service. 


Salary scale £400 x 15 to 595—placing in scale according to previous 
(Service includes War Service.) 

Conditions of appointment and form of application may be obtained 
from the undersigned with whom applications must be lodged on or 
before November 15. 1946. 


CHARLES H. TAYLOR, Secretary. 
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Blackpool Corporation.—Offer to“holders of £740,000 § per cent 
stock 1947-57 called for redemption at par on January Ist to convert 
into up to £700,000 new 2} per cent stock 1961-71 at £99 per cent. 
Conversion lists close on or before November Ist. 

Croydon Corporation.—Offer to holders of £1,380,000 3 per cent 
redeemable stock 1940-60 called for redemption at par on January 6, 
1947, to convert into an equal amount of 2} per cent stock 1966-71 at 
£99 per cent. Lists for conversion opened October 2nd and will close 
on November 4th or earlier or when £1,000,000 of stock is surrendered 
for conversion. 

Swears and Wells.—Offer to holders of £444,588 4} per cent first 
mortgage debenture geet for redemption at £105 per cent on 
March 1, 1947) and to holders of £429,798 54 per cent second mortgage 
debenture (called for redemption at £102} per cent on December 31st) 
to convert into equal amounts (part of £1,250,000) of 33 per cent first 
mortgage debenture stock 1946-81. at par. New stock, of which 
£375, ‘614 has been placed at par to repay loans, etc., is redeemable 
by 2 per cent cumulative sinking fund operating from March, 1952, 
by purchase at or below {£102 per cent. Final date September 1, 1981, 
when balance will be repaid at £102 per cent. 

Raglan Property Trust.—Offer to holders of £182,500 4} per cent 
first mortgage debenture stock, called for redemption at {102 per cent 
on January 1, 1947, to convert into an equal amount of 37 per cent 
first mortgage debenture at par. Interest on new stock January Ist and 
July rst. Stock is redeemable by # per cent cumulative sinking fund 
to redeem half stock by June 30, 1981, when balance will be repaid 
at par. After December 31, 1956 till 1966 on 3 months notice all or 
part may be repaid at £102 per cent, till 1976 at £1or per cent and 
subsequently at par. Conversion offer closes November I, 1946. 

Friary Holroyd and Healy’s Breweries.—Holders of £400,000 4 per 
cent debenture called for redemption at £103 per cent are offered 
conversion into £400,000 new 34 per cent 1975 stock at £103 per cent. 

British Investment Trust.—Holders of £1,633,550 4 per cent deben- 
ture called for redemption March 31, 1947, at £103 per cent and 
holders of £400,000 § per cent debenture called for redemption on 
March 31st at £1024 per cent are offered conversion into 3 per cent 
debenture 1972-77 issued at £98 per cent. Net assets of company 
based on valuation at January 1, 1946, exceed £8,000,000. 

Edinburgh Investment Trust.—Holders of £400,000 4 per cent 
debenture called for redemption on April 1, 1947, at £105 per cent 
are offered conversion into equal amounts of 3 per cent debenture at 
£95 10s. per cent. 

Second Edinburgh Investment Trust.—Holders of £450,000 4 per 
cent debenture called for redemption on April 1, 1947, at £103 per 
cent are offered conversion into equal amounts of 3 per cent debenture 
at £94 IOs. per cent. 


BY STOCK EXCHANGE INTRODUCTION 


Francis Morton and Company (constructional engineers).—Capital, 
£170,000; £20,000 in § per cent cumulative participating (rateably 
with ordinary after these have received § per cent and pari passu in 
surplus assets) {1 preference and £150,000 in £1 ordinary. Adjusted 
net profits before income tax, years to March 31st: 1939, £31,495 ; 
1944, £53,359; 1945, £52,706; 1946, £51,948. Dividend for 1946, 
20 per cent. Balance sheet as at March 31, 1946: fixed assets, at cost 
(or valuation in 1898) less depreciation, £145,316; current assets 
£221,356 ; met current assets £101,098. Dealings began at £334. 

E. H. Bentall (agricultural engineers)—Capital £146,230 in §s. 
units. Net profits, before income tax, years to March 3Ist: 1939, 
£2,675 ; 1944, £20,483; 1945, £17,375; 1946, £15,677. Dividend 
for 1946, I0 per cent. Balance sheet as at March 31, 1946: fixed 
assets £86,529 ; current assets £342,679 ; net current assets £69,892. 

Cairnton Trust and Finance (investment company, formerly 
“Registry Investment Trust ”).—Capital, £254,731 5s.; £149,470 in 
64 per cent cumulative £1 preference and £105,261 §s. in §s. ordinary. 
Net revenue, before income-tax, years to October 31, 1939, £12,298 ; 
1944, £9,153 ; 1945, £14,039 ; six months to April 30, 1946, £12,841. 
No ordinary dividend for 1945. Balance-sheet as at April 30, 1946 3; 
investments (valued at £318,081), at cost, £142,910; subsidiary com- 
pany, £88,699 ; current assets, £129,724 ; net current assets, £128,625. 

Moorgate Estates (Londen office property leaseholders).—Capital, 
£198,000 ; £100,000 in 4} per cent cumulative £1 preference, £98,000 
in £1 ordinary. Net profits before income-tax, years to March 31, 
1939, £10,416 ; 1944, £11,454; 1945, £11,764 ; 1946, £11,404. Divi- 
dend for 1946, 5 per cent. Balance-sheet as at March 31, 1946 ; fixed 
assets, £378,490 ; current assets, £23,860 ; net current assets, £8,313. 

The Wolverhampton Steam Leendry. —Capital, £43,232 in Is, 
shares. Profits before taxation and total directors’ remuneration for 
years to March 31st: 1939, £18,957; 1944, £31,164; 1945, £30,906 ; 
1946, £24,323. Dividend for 1946, 15 per cent. Balance sheet as at 
March 31, 1946: fixed assets (valued at £151,385) £44,893 ; current 
assets £59,286 ; net current assets £39,835. EPT refund estimated at 
£8,400, subject to tax. Permission to deal granted in Birmingham. 


FORTECOMING iSSUES TO SHAREHOLDERS 


Midland Counties Electric.—Offer of 500,000 £1 ordinary at 3§5s.. 


to holders in proportion of 1 new to 6 old Expansion project 

raising capacity to 300,000 kw. -will require £7 million in all. 
Glenfield and Kennedy (engineers)—Offer of 143,956 new {1 

ordinary at 75s., of which 139,011 will be offered to holders in propor- 


tion of I new for 4 old. New shares rank for on-third of total dividend 
for year to March 31, 1947. 
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New York Prices 


Close Close Close Close Close Close 
Oct. Oct. 3. Commercial Oct. Oct. Oct. Oxt 
1. Railroads 1 8 and industrial 1 8 1 
Atlantic Coast... 51$ 50) | Am. Smelting... 49 4 Int. Paper ..... a ay 
Can. Pacific .... 13$ 13 Am. Viscose.... 52} 5 Liggett Myers .. 
Gt. Nthn. Pf.... 423 43 Anaconda...... ‘6 Nat. Distillers .. 2 2 
N.Y. Central... 15$ 1 Beth. Steel..... 975 95 | Nat. Steel....., z 
Pennsylvania... 27% 2) Briggs Mfg..... 35 335 | Phelps Dodge .. 
Southern ...... 3g OC CelaneseofAmer. 21} 21 | Proct. Gamble.. 
hrysler....... 89 83 | Sears Roebuck. . 38 
2. Utilities, ete. Distillers-Se 18} 17 Shell Union .... f 
Amer. Tel. ..... 172¢ 171% | Eastman K lak 210 205 Std. Oil N.J.... 61} 
Int. Telephone.. 18} 17 Gen. Electric... 395 37 20th Cen. 


Pacific Light... 59 60 


Gen. Motors. ... 52§ 50 
People’s Gas... 9% 3 


United R. Des ll ti 
Inland Steel.... 36} 76 U.S. Steel...... <i 


Int. Harvester.. 76 %2 | West’house E.,, 
Inter. Nickel... 29§ 293 | W “6 


* New Stock “4 


FINANCE AND BANKING 


THE MONEY MARKET.—Exceptionally easy credit conditions 
were experienced in the money market during the first part of the 
week. The clearing banks offered a considerable amount of money to 
the market which could not be utilised. This temporary surplus was, 
however, largely accounted for by the decision of the banks to 
for their Treasury Deposit Receipts in the latter part of the week, 
and when these payments were etiected the position readjusted itself 
and the margin of surplus credit towards the end of the week had again 
returned to normal proportions. There were {170,000,000 of Treasury 
Bills to be taken up this week as compared with maturities of 
£150,000,000. The TDR call was for £140,000,000. About £4,000,000 
of this was for usual overseas quarters and the /136,000,000 from 
clearing English and Scottish banks was only £1,000,000 in excess 
of the maturities in the hands of these institutions. 


Sth. Cal. Ed... 32) 31 
W. Union Tel... 21; 21 


MONEY RATES, LONDON.—The following rates prevaiicd 


Bank rate, 2% (changed irom 3% Octuber 26th, 1939). Discoun’ rates : 
; 3months, oe : 4months, &% ; 6months, #-§% 
Day-to-day money, }-}%. 
rate, St (max.). Discount houses, % (max.). 
14-14% ; 6 months, 14-24%. 


Exchange Rates.—The following rates fixed by the Bank of England prevailed on Oct. 9, 
1946. (Figures in brackets are par of exchange) :— 


United States. $ to 4 (4-S8H}) 4-02-05}; 
(4 -86$) 4-02-04; mail transfers, 4-02-04}. 


1, Oct. 9, 1946 :— 


Bank Bills 60 
Treasury Bills : 2 months, 
hort Loans, +-4%. Bank deposit 
Fine trade bills, 3 months, 1-145% : 4 months, 


mail transters, 4-024-033. Canada, $ to 4 
Switzerland. ['raucs to £ (25-22) 17-34-36. 
Frances 479 +70-480 +30. Syria. Pias, 881-885. Sweden. Kr. (18-159) 14-47-50, 
orem. 19-98-20 02k. Holland. Fis. 10-68-70. Dutch East indies. Fis. 10-68-70 Duteh 
West Indies. Florins (12-11) 7 -58-62. Francs 176}-$. Denmark. Kr. 19-32-36. 
—, _ 202 k. Portugal. Escudos (110) 99-80-100-20; mail transfers 99 -80-100 +30, 
4-02-04; mail transfers 4-02-04}. Brazil. Cruz. 75 +4416 cr. (buying). Uruguay. 

at 7 209 (buying). Maniia. 8-10-15 pes. 


Fixed Rates for Payment to Bank of England for the Clearing Offices. 
Italy. 71-25 lire. 


Free Market Rates.—The ioliowing rates prevailed - Oct. 9, 
Eevet. Piastres (97}) bat india. upee (184. per cup) 
RI. 128-130. Hong 1/24 -l/3% Singapore. 2/4 ty -2/ /44. 


Special Accounts are cr ioe for Chile, Peru, Bolivia and Paraguay for which ao rate ot 
exchange is quoted in London. 


Spain. Pesetas 44-00. 


W118 Ae iran. 


NEW YORK EXCHANGE °%A TES — 
T Fencelidageoneghed blidcimendy 





Oct. | Oct. 








. Oct. Oct i - 
New York on 3, 4, {3 9, 
1946 1946 1946 1946 1946 1946 | 194 
} 





} 


Cables :-— | Cents Cents Cents | ce Cents | Cents 2 1, Cents | Cents 














SI cas ick un hinltted | 403%§) 40385 os oth | 4034§) 40348 of sat 
ee ee | 96-125 | 96-125 | 96 -060 | 96 -000 | 95 
SE ccvabanicbesvaa | 24-52at! 24 a 4 BOF | E 24 -60t | 24 24 -60t | 24 -60 
Buenos Aires .......... = “T0t = 12 . = 24 -72t | 24-72t | 24-T72t 
Rio de Janeiro ........ 45 5 5-45 | 5-45 | 5-45 
Lisbon ...... - ‘ 05 ; 0 3-08 2 4-05 | 4-05 | 405 
Barcelona 9-20" | 9 i 9 -20° 3 9-20* | 9-20* : 
Stockholm 27-38 | 27-38° | 27-38 | 27-85 | 27-85 
Brussels . .| 2-28§ | 2-283 | 2-284) = 2-28 a 
De i sink59%s opened si 0-84 | 0 ai 0-844 0-84) | 0- 
| { 
* Offered. t Free = § Basic. 


CLEARING BANKS COMPARATIVE FIGURES 
(£ million) 





















Sept. May | une uly Aug. Sept. 

1945 1946 {ose is 1946 19% 
Capital and reserves ..........- 143-9 145-7 145-7 145-7 | 145-7 145-1 
SEO GUE vc ccs cape ccc 1016} 145-6) 149-3) 157-0 3-3| 160% 
Notes in circulation ........... 1-2 12 1-2 ° ° ’ 





Current, deposit and other ac- 


counts 


4,894 -2 


Total liabilities ........... 8,341 -2 | 5,416 -5 | 5,507-6| 5,6099 
Cn: \onesbauniponine tne saned 523 6 
Cheques, balances and items in 
ence anon icemedih 195 -2 
RASRT GE GO oo ccc ccc decease 315-4 
BOOMER s ccvn ess cccsss 526 - 


Treasury deposit receipts 
EE << s0ce06s0d0 
Loans and advances ........... 
Investments in affiliated banks. . 
— for acceptances, premises, 


eee eee ee eee eee eee eee ee 





“ The 
the pric 
ponent 

ent 

e cor 


ete 


Cereals .. 
Other foo 
Textiles. . 
Minerals . 
Miscellane 


Complete 


_ 


1913 = 106 


—_—_——— 
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INDUSTRY AND TRADE MISCELLANEOUS STATISTICS 














































































































































































ans a “The Economist” Sensitive Price Index (1935 = 100).—A fall in COAL STATISTICS—1945 
1 4 the price of wheat on October 8th caused a drop in the crops com- | pisrrrpuTign oF MINES ACCORDING TO NUMBER OF WAGE-EARNERS 
4 ay ponent of the index from 150.9 to 150.3. The raw whew | oS ee oy cote 3 oe ESS 
"0 a, ent remained at 271.2 throughout the week ending October 8th. . Wage-Earnste: | Ouaparie 
80 e complete index fell from 202.3 to 201.7 on October 8th. Employed Saleable Coal 
sat 3 Mines Employing at No. of 53, kk acid led vanessa itd 
7 15th December, 1945 Mines 
says “ THE ECONOMIST "’ INDEX OF WHOLESALE PRICES % | Po 
(1927 = 100) | } Number of Total | ome | of Total 
61 6% pee oer, _ 
42h 42 a ——_———- er ese a Te — 
ll 10} Mar. Sept. % % 
7 31, 26, Inder 20 wage-eaners ..... | 393 3,267 65 | n71ms | 0-4 
6 2aye 1937* 1945 20-49 te ete 1m | B23 0-7 | 1,297,451 | 07 
b 495 Oe oi one Mis hel x 50-99 ee * cad | 409 7,198 1:1 1,999,704 | 1-1 
“ — 100-249 e. webde | 147 24,218 3-5 | 5,950,011 3-4 
ee ceese | 980 | 208-4 250-499 ety a4 | 49244 | 1-4 | 18649972 | 10-7 
Qther foods ............ | 10-4 107-3 500-749 needs 189 117,500 16-8 | 28,545,715 | 16-4 
Tes 0ocsccccsee | 14:2 105-4 750-999 setae 115 99,548 14-3 | 24,098,972 | 13:8 
Minerals .......-++-++++ | 213°2 154-3 1,000- 1,499 we. !|~*Ceeee | 129 157,116 82-5 | 42,129,004 24:1 
nditions Miscellaneous .......... 87-0 127-8 1,500-1,999 » wwe 63 108, 180 15-5 | 26,860,271 15-4 
a perenne nemo ese 2,000-2,499 Ota 19 42,543 6-1 | 10,823,599 6-2 
OF the | Gomplete Index......... | ara | 1105 2500-2999 1... | 14 | 38,009 | 65 | 10,173,289 | 58 
I to —- sees - — 3,000 andover ,, Qs .aeee | 4 14,478 2-1 3,412,170 | 2-0 
— EL, Avidnivasee 119-9 | 1645 174-4 178» 79-0 _———— |—______—|__ 
toa — hat |x TH os haienesnakds | 1,570 | 697,112 | 100-0 | 174,657,903 | 100-0 
e wank * Highest level reached during 1932-37 recovery. rr ee _ 
od itself 
d again RETAIL FOOD PRICES She Re wake Ace Distripution of Lasour Force 
reasury OO = 7 ate Ae 
ities of Average price per Ib. at Percentage of Wage-Earners Reet 
000,000 Age Group : ts c 
0 from 1931 1937 1942 1943 | 1944 | 1945 
excess $f 1 — 
ti Bedaenihd —, 2-year groups— 
c 14 and 15 ...... 36 36 3-1 3-5 2-1 1-7 
Beet, British— s d s d. sd. 16 and 17 ...... 6-0 5-5 4-9 4-4 3:8 3-1 
IDS eee eevece-ccoecseccece 1 24 1 3 1 | 18 and 19 ...... 6-0 48 6-1 6-4 6-4 70 
k Bilis 69 Thin PIAMK . occccccccccvece 0 % 0 am 27 6-year group— 
2 months, Beef, chilled or frozen— 20 to 25 ....... 15-2 13-7 9-5 9:9 11:0 14-0 
nk deposit Ribs tates ewer eteweeeeeees 0 af 1 1 0 it 85 5-year groups— 
4 months, Thin Flank.....e..sseeeeee 0 4 0 6 0 33 26 to 30 ....... 13-2 12-6 10-4 9-4 9-0 1°3 
Mutton, British— 31 to 35 2.0... 116 13-0 10-9 11-0 1-4 10-7 
mn Oct. 9 Legs.....-+ eeeenenesececes } # 1 & 1% 18 36 to 40 ....... 9-9 116 12-1 13-3 12-8 12-6 
, eel pence Rceecues’ > oobeten 0 8 UO 8 ‘1 to 45 eet 8-8 9-4 116 11-7 ns 12 i 
= to50 ....... 8-1 8-2 9-8 9-7 9 9: 
A. $tos ae ars o” 0 103 1 0 © 104 16 81-46 55: ....... 1-0 6-9 8-1 8-1 | 8-0 3-0 
17 -34-36, SMI icin d¥ ace beG pa b+ e,0.00 04 0 4 0 4 ee 5to60 ....... 8-7 5:5 646 6-8 68 6-8 
M4 “47-50, Boson ss diva 00d Gsaeh00,950 1 3 1 103 13 oe 4-year group— | 
Duteh — Fish....--.------ +e eee be,e0.0 any eee eee 6l to 64 ....... 2:8 ‘] 4-4 4-4 4-1 4-1 
19 32-36, Flour (per ey eee 0 4 1 3 7 31 Indefinite group— | 
30-100 +36, _ per 3h Ib.)......eee sree : F 0 3 3 : - 65 and over .... 2-1 2-1 3-8 3-4 3-4 3-4 
= er re 25-28 200-295 ; at é ; se g Teens. 2. | 100-0 | 100-0 | 100-0 | 100-0 | 100-0 ; 
ton | Sueded | PH | ae [ed “| {3 rea ero ee 
Ns aseay cESEBRS 6508s 1: y 1 18 
- ummmaciectanstosn7ses=} + 0 10 } } 10 50 DEATH AND Injury Rates PER 100,000 MANSHIFTS 
a eed Pp ee! 8s ea T delete t Pe ete 
Eggs, fresh (each)........-..--- 0 2 02 ba Death Rates Seriously Injured Rates Killed and Injured Rates 
ao rate of a 0 4 0 we ~ temo she = 
toes Bl MAY oF Bhesseees 0 
a : Total Total 
Index all foods weighted (July, Under- Under- | tnder- 
ia 1994900) ooo. ccceeeeeeeeneee 135 22 ground | Surface oust | ground 
Oct a cceenennihcmmpentngieiondte — - —— ante Surface 
1948 source: Ministry of Labour Gazeite. 1 J 
| 
f EMPLOYMENT IN BRITISH INDUSTRY meet Oe oe 1 oS aaivcsaed te 
; - (000’s) 1940 | 0-53 | 0-16 | 0-43 | 1-84 | 0-65 | 1-82 
ae [a is | om | ous | os | Pn | ot | Pe 
J : r 942 0- . . “7 5 +38 
| >= Mid-1939 Mid-1945 | June, 1946 | July, 1946 1943 | 0-45 0-11 0-36 1-63 0-44 1°31 
‘= Eel ___ | 1944] 0-41 | 0-10 | 0-33 | 1-67 | 0-46 | 1-34 
| 4-05 1945 | 0-38 0-09 0-30 1-62 0-43 1-30 
9-20° Group 1. E See 
‘Bo | feewee ce, me | ee 3 * Not yet availabe, 
oat Vehicle construction and repair ...... 638 -9 937 *4 1 
Shipbuilding and repair ....... Sand 144-7 252-3 “4 Coat Cut AND CONVEYED BY MACHINERY 
Metal goods .......... seesetaewes on 820 -0 886 +3 4 a Nile a) 
Sarees, ot. nasepnnsesshenetion ° 284 +4 438 +1 0 | 
tht, GAGE L. ... vec cece 5,042 8 4,303 8 5 Whole or 
1938 | 1939 | 1940 part of 
Group 11,—Basic Industries | 1945 
NE on « comtinsede aaqene ed 761-2 117 6 6 eee 
Gas, water and electricity .......++++ 214 8 166 +6 0 1 
Sept. Tramway and bus services .........- 205 0 211+3 5 Total number 
1946 road passenger transport....... 37-1 15-1 8 of mines 
Goods transport by road .......... oa 146 6 143-2 . 8 using mach- 
Miscellaneous transport .......+« aes. 22 +2 25 +5 32-0 ey 931 
145-7 ‘ Percentage of 
1608 Group 111.—Other Manufacturing total number 
11 Industrie of mines.... 59 
Food, drink and tobacco ...... chal 691 *8 485 +2 +5 629 +5 aah al inichaeltlieeenneelaattsbegtal candela 
8, 303-3 Textile industries .........c-seees ae 987 +9 619 +2 1 695 -5 Coal cut (000 | 
Y Leather and ieather goods ‘ 13-0 516 5 61-0 tons)....... 134,958 | 142,247 | 142,859 | 135,513 | 135,294 | 134,132 | 132,143 | 133,717 
5.6099 Clothing....... 631 +1 402 +8 468-6 469-4 at tens i Laces ae ole 
ees 2s aoa | ara | Sees | Sere | Petcentage of 
aper, printing, e " . 4 . ' total output 59 | 72 
5531 er he cee Ge ot" 96 -4 43 65-8 69-3 roe 
1613 ttery, earthenware .... 67-0 390 53°3 526 Coa! conveyed 
2194 lass and glass bottle ....... 48 +2 45-8 56-7 56 -9 (000 tons) .. | 222,915 | 133,706 | 136,935 | 131,442 | 132,044 | 128.944 | 126,528 | 130,665 
404-4 her manufacturing ........+ 315 +5 252 +2 19-8 526 +6 Percentage of 
Cet ne p< 71 
1673 Building and civi! engineerme ....... 1,206 *5 632 +0 6 1,076 6 pes 
921 Distribution ......... Peake +0 oe 2,160 -4 1,514 °5 “7 1,707 -9 Coal power 
$3 Commerce and finance ..... re 3151 231 °9 . 249 -6 loaded (000 
Entertainment, sports... . eal 140 +5 129 6 fp 146 -4 | 2,399 
44 Hotels, restaurants, ete. .... wag 453 +4 378 *7 . 406 6 Percentage of 
Laundries. ......... us eipee Seo keaaen 193 +2 154 8 , 156-1 BetE eeciwes 1-30 
| 12,425-) | 11,019+7 2 | 11,505-7 ae a 





(Continued on page 606) 
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For the 5 days ended October 5, 1946 
< J* . , a 
total ordinary revenue was £34,383,000, Ner Receipts mT Net Reraymante RETURNS 
me ad ee eee a Nat Savings Certs. 1 Treeeuty Bille... OCTOBER 9, 1946 US 
issues to sinking funds 927. Th ee C nds SUE : y 
including sinking ’ fund or ly aa Gasset aan ” . a 7 ry) cae har tae ae 
8,014,367, the deficit accrued since April 1st Advances ...... 62,407 | 24% Nai. Det. és, lesued : * cag | Govt: Debt... an ~ ia USF 
4 £500,994,360 against £1,462,041,000 for | Other Debt :— ome nite i 60 Gircia be 1361,865,654| Other Gove, *M*!S00 Resor 
e corres ing i , o . teeeeee at. War Bds, an g. Securitie ifs. 
esponding period a year ago. m. 1945-417 bpcsues es) Partment . 38,582,179 Other Seca. ve — re Oo creas 
at ar Silver C aes reserves 
ORDINARY AND SELF-BALANCING 1546-48........ a = a Wl eash res 
REVENUE AND EXPENDITURE Other Debt -.n Oe ees am 
oe = ee Other Issue .... 1400,000,099 | Total Joans anc 
‘Receipts into the Internal....... - 4,270 Gold Coin and ial resources 
Exchequer 67,340 Bullion (at LiaBt 
(£ thousands) : — her oo ro 
| quant . ; ~ sper . Be scecs mr. ba 
Revenve | mate, | Apel | Apc | 5 | oo 140,247,833 ean 
’ | , ’ t 
|1946-47 . 2 ome oa ee ee Z 140,247,633 fa depots 
Oct. | Oct. | Oct. | Oct. Treasury Ways and BANKING DEPARTMENT Total iabilitie 
6, 5 6, | § Bills Means Trea- f f en 
| | 1945 1946 | 1945 | 1946 Advances a zon 7 oe ends 16,553,006 Govt. Secs.... 280,491,186 a eee 
= . Oper od Beto | = __| De | Flat | Rest.......,. 151,523] Other Secs, : ee 
Bernier th | | | mae | eee | cag, | et heed _aeetes | oor os weary & 
a > on - Advances 948 7 reas : 
Income Tax......| 1111000) 464,683) 422,267, 16,505| 9,2 Tea- | Tap | Public} of | pans Other De curttic.... ikem ‘pe 
pentax Facaakais | 80,000] 11,158) 16,716) 360) a der P | Depts. | Eng- Bankers. r. ; 267,568,834 Securities... 17,298,864 Money in circt 
Estate, etc., Duties) 140,000] 59,690) 73,265) 2,658) 2, $50 | = Other Acts... 52,893,492 98,540 Treasury cash 
temps. ssececeege | 29,000) 11,074 17,105) ... | 200 Tr a ——— — a Set ais ese 
cer tees se 525,000) at a1 Rs! 386) 270}, 680 ol” | $20,462,326 | Gold & Silver? J 
0,517| 9,547 t. 6 1690 0 2312-1| ‘ 5) Co 
Dither Inland ieev| | 1,000) 351) a8 a Ks \ese-g 9 i = aK 2113 5) 6778 @ ows i... see Lion CENT 
|— siheounnalioa y 6 -0| 9| : 3 | 1411-5) 6 8,520,9 548,52 
Total Inland Rev.) 1686000) 790,849) 719,027) 31,220 2 22,516 c a3 | 1930 -0| 2569-4} 416-7 | 18-8 | 1455-0 =? ® Including Exchequer, Savings Banks PI ye 
Customs 595,000) 288,340 ‘301, 74) 9 ” 0 |1930 » 0) 2514-9] 326-2 8-8 | 1454-5) 623444 of National Debt and Dividend Accounts. es 
Customs......... | 85,000] 388,300 S01, 374 10,502| 8,109 se 2 1940 -0| 2434-7| 366-0 | 15-8 | 1479-5| 6238-0 As 
patiabedoes 592,000) 2 2,175, 4,200) 3,375 Aug. 1940 -0) 2416-9) 380-6 | 20°3 | 1504-5) 6262- COMPARATIVE ' -co1] Gold ....+++ 
Total Customs &| | - ed 10 oo P- ass asa 10-0 ane *5| 6273 ATIVE ANALYSIS Brit. Govt. sé 
Excise .....0.; |1187000) 556,540) 583,549 14,702) 11,484 . 24 11940 - 0) 2521-4) 433-9 | 12-3 1657 8 ses Ty Emin) no we ay eas 
, \— ——--— —|-—- coef aetind _ ye SL [1940-0] 2529-3) 461-7 | 13-8 | 1647-0) 6591-7 1945 | 1946 votes in cire 
Surplus War Stores! 150'000 <i. guy a Sept. 7 |1950-0) 2522-7/ 418-1 | 20-0 | 1692-5) 6603-3 paeaend _ j= 
a ee wee 849)... | 168 » 34 [1980.0 sen 1) 439-4) 1-8 | 1754-5] 6633-8 | Oct. s | oct. | oe | —— 
% . os -0| 6728-2 = |. 4.20 
in Teating.. ; 50,000}... a — ost = hen 422-4)... | 1779-0) 6728-4 Tssue Dept.: Terre } 
Receipts) ...... ove ove ose ove eee : ojass1 9) O] OS | WS | 1795-6) OTt04 Notes in circulation. .... 1330 2 1358 - a 1360 138 
Wireless Licences. 5,300} 1,790} 3,070) ... | os : is mame 2a en 3 Notes in banking depart: | “i~ 
wn Lands.....| 1,000, 470 wef es : Se OAADTAR Geshe os. | 
Receipts teal 450 a BILLS Government debt and Le 9 i * = 5 lee 
Sundry Loans..} 15,000) 4,892) 7,493... an a e (¢ millions) SCcuTitied? . 00. cscccee 1349 -4 1399 -2)1399 -2) : 
Miscell. Receipts..| 22,000) 46, 520) 17,253) 881 v8 | nad J heath . ao ee - aoe securities......... 0-6; 0-8) if nt 
|\———| en ount ¢ verage | ef ONG... wane eee cee ees 0-2) 0 +2) 2 
Total Ord. Rev,. .|3161300,1410301/1375510) 47,150] 34,383 Date oi —_| =e lew ane oe = | See eee 13/3 ma | — 
. | | T eva Appt of Allot- — wowed Dept. : | 
ELF-BALANCING Applied men mee 
Post Office....... 120 | 1,700 1,800 Oniered|“PPICC allotted . Min. te 25-1 9:3 94 104 oi, Bank | 
aoe |, °% Rate SOON Live dos. n0ese%' 211-8) 302-9, 282-8] 267.4 Balances wi 
E.P.T. Refunds an See rae nen manson sine ee MM. .cckscs.scee 56 -8| 55-5| 53. Banks in 
; | Total eed: 53°8) 529 tems in Tr: 
a 1945 | \ al... seeeesceesvenes 293 -7| 367-7| 346-2! 3309 ae 
en feeb 1468151/1549587. 48,850 39,882 | Oct. S| 130-0| 244-7| 1300] 20 0.11 Securities : ‘ Benay at C 
= hf sees | x Government............ 275 +2) 305-1| 293-7] 280.4 | Bis Ber 
eC July 5 | 180-0 258-7 | 150-0] 10 160 | 47 een peyosr 4-3) 18-8) 18) 114 | Preunent 
Gedor t> sen » 12 | 150-0] 273-3 | 150-0 10 0-79 ¥ BREET ar rehesneooproves 11-5 19-5) 186) 173 | Mcaaces te 
payments is 19 150-0 | 266-5 150-0 1 1-31 4a Bankin i 4 ° : eecrcceseccce | 291-0 343-4) 324-1) 30940 Liabilities o 
( thousands) Aug. . + —. =. 4 oa . Reese ates . 7 = 4 @ 6 395 Bank Prem 
Expenditure Apri | 5 | 8_ » 9 | 150-0] 281-1| 150-0) 10 102 | 3% «* Proportion ”........-++ | “B-o} ti-e| it-t| fig | Westmont 
1 Days | Da » 16 | 150-0] 267-3] 150-0] 10 1-31 4 ® Government debt is £11,015,100; capital £14, ,553,000. 
Sere ys . = =? ass ; =? = ‘3 = ey issue raised from £1, 350 million to £1,400 
-nded . e mi on ‘ ‘ 
Oct. = Oct. On. Sept. 8 1500 289-3 | 150-0 0 204 HY on December 10, 1945. Ratio of Ca 
, a 299-5 | 150-0 10 2-06 
es 1946 | 198s | 198 = | 1303 See | 03 | to as 30 PROVINCIAL BANKING | 
Orpinary | a ” | 4 9 160-0} 10 1-29 41 & thousand ital Pai 
reat Oct. 4) i700 | 2826) 170-0 10 1-58 | 48 — —_—_—_—— : = —— ail ee 
{nt. & Man. of) eutaquenedintnesitonacensdaaie | a i Week Aggregate Current, D 
Nat. Debt. ... .| 490,000) 250,424) 266,258) 19,111) 15,866 On Oct. 4 applications at £99 17s. 5d. for bills to be Ended from 1 Jan. to} Acceptance 
Payments to N| paid on Monday, Tuesday and Wednesday were accepted a Ya Notes in C 
f Ireland........ 20,000} 4,961 9,197) 425| 697 as to about 48 per cent. of the amount applied for and Oct. Oct. Oct. Oct. 
Nat. Land Fund. -| 50,000) Y ie a applications at higher i were accepted in full. Appli- 6, 5, 6, 5, 
Other Cons. F und cations for Thursday, ‘riday and Saturday were accepted 1945 | 1945 1945 1945 -_.- 
Services ....... se 4. 180) 3,658 2 a - 6d. - ~_ oe million of Treas Working days :— 6 6 a4 
| ss cecdianals tacwicilienmii al dite ills are being offered for Oct. 12. For th k oe +" —_ 
RE sven se st 568,000) 259, 565| 329,113! 19,545] 16,565 Oct. 12 the Banks will be asked for Treasury deposits ef Bradfont " 2,834 | 3,368 | 68,845 |117,310 
Supply Services . .|3318917|1604899 1539378) 93,800) 31,600 £140 million (maximum). an ore" S30) 30 | coees ae 
oe ad Pee inctcnaneten 790 745 | 27,689 | 27,808 
WE cusp ocietes 3886917|2864464 1868490, 113345) 48,165 NATIONAL SAVINGS Leeds ens i 957 | L768 aor 3a 568 = 
wei been | : rear CERTICATES AND 2}% BOND Leicester........ : 814| 1,383 | 34,526 | 43,582 
P.O. & Brdcasting! 120,900) 57,850, 63, 450] 1,700| 1,800 SUBSCRIPTION omen cinees° - | $383] 6,753 | 215,225 | 248,076 
Income Tax oni (4. thousands) Manchester...... ° 4,148 4,437 | 136,904 | 168,492 
EPT. Refunds | 110,427 nae — enema Newcastle....... . | 2,012 | 2,719 | 69,807 | 73,031 
medi faseeet, | 00 al 24% sc am Nottingham...... os 764 | 18,357 | 23,103 
ee tet coe \4007817 2922314 2042367,115045] 53,634 aq || «| (NSS. Defer i a, ; ae] Slee) Poe) ae 
son sosss ss nded | , moe ended Sa Southampton..... a. —~ 
A a — = made in the “method of showing Bonds Bonds. we ae ca ee ar am Tee 
an excess of Post Office Expenditure over the Post Offi ia i a ll a a 12 Towns..... eos | 24,021 | 2 
a. | excess is now included as adinaae 1946 | | : ee = ea. 
expenditure under ‘“‘ Total Supply Services” instead of Dublin .......... 10,828 | 2 | 32 
being shown o-= to July 24 1943, ieciotiva, 26 . de- July = a 2,075 July 9.. 61,480 vs ao on ete ne : aaa oe aon .. 
uction from ordinary revenue. » 20. , .080 oe eee _* 
ae | | a | 2168 - So a ss oo AND SEVER. Wdays 
After increasing Exchequer balances by UE. Soe r 1,700 oe live ¢ Bank of England’s official buying price tor gold ys: 
1 ale Ss eee. 2,350 1,060 ate te remained at 172s. r fine or th t ” Sine 
£163,980 to £2,622,112, the other operations ~, (e 2,000 1,810 is i week. In the London diver mnatiost price ser ia all ube t 
for the week increased the gross National » 24... 2,000 1,870 ove ove was raised from 44d. to 55$d. on August 6th. The New * Ail 
Debt by £30,516,213 to £25 224 millions i. 31... 2,150 1,860 an sony York market price of silver changed from 71-11 cents § Via 
aq , 7 Sept. 7... 2,250 1,820 “ . per ounce to cents on July llth. Bombay bulliot § 60 days 
NET ISSUES (£ thousands) » fe.) 8 86Se 2,500 | ave vee ae % days. 
a Oe peereeerceeee eee 4,485 ~.fieol Dae — - e ey oe 
Tims ihe BOB «5.0. -5025200050042082200ce02 Pe ‘0 ar a Buyi 
Overseas Trade Guarantees Act, 1939, Section 4 (1) 60 Total res Tee MO for TT. 
Housing (Scotland) Act, 1944................... 224 yoy OE ae — a a % Rhodesi 
Coal Industry Nationalisation Act, 1946......... 6,000 to date ./*1,621,420 | $832,657 - $417,000 Oct. 3....0. ee cere eee 99 14 169 6 Sn 
War Damage: War Damage Commission........ 2,000 maniecaaimeneactieacaiinmenmiattta a drwncedihiieciia ht Mi diel nansiaay ~ : Paice. Lot anas ss 2 ie 3 Airica ‘ 
Finance Act, 1946, Section 26 (7) : Post-War Credits 3,114 * 358 weeks.  § 22 weeks. + 7 weeks 44 days. Pe  ceatetboh bexuk « 99 10 168 0 ' 
ivaas art to Sept. 30th principal of Savings Certificates te . res ded vanes 99 3 169 6 The 
. e amount of £321,570,000 has been repaid. soll esebacretineeatiies 100 3 170 8 "a 
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.ND OVERSEAS BANK BANK OF FRANCE SWISS NATIONAL BANK 
RETURNS _Million Francs _ : ____ Million Swiss Frs wehd 
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US FEDERAL RESERVE Sept. | Sept. | Sept. | Sept. | Sept. | Sept. | Sept. | Sept. 
’ . y: » } 29, i os | a 
T Million $’s Assets 1945 | 1946 | 1946 | 194 Assets 1945 | 1946 | 1946 | 1946 
‘ _———_ ] —— - Gold per tjastetsetes 75,151) 94,817, 94,817, 94,817 Gold a enienallartieseiestl 14696 -9,48.30 -7 4878 -1,4881 -4 
SFR Banks | Oct. | Se t. | Sept. % ivate discounts and ‘oreign exchange ........-. 129-2) 189-9 156-8 148-6 
11,015,109 12 ean 4, 13, 25, - pptvances... ws sis de ob 32,290| 94,564! 95,398! 98,026 seaeene weet eeeeeeeeeeees | eel = 0} 29-0} 29-0 
on hand and due} 194 | 1946 | 1946 4 vances to State :— | | BGVANCES ... ce cescceecss “4 “1 WB 34-2 
ee Se eaauty ee . . .| 17,163} 17,327] 17,327 aie (a) I os: tt eeeeees as eee 503,350) 513,450 ee ee ee 63-7 “4 53-9, 53-6 
a . | , P a) In occupation costs. | 426,000) 426,000! 426,000 426,000 | 
eserves cll] 2al| 297] 300 287 6) Treasury advances .| Nil | 14,700| 17,900, 28,100 | | Liavitimies pie 9 
ME: Teal US Govt. secs. ....... | 93,212 25,421) 23,866) 23,555 ¢) Fixed advances®...} 64,496) 59,450) 59,450, 59,450 One si oa gone 1169.1 1213 Si1218 #10789 
1400,000,099 | Total loans and secs. ....... | 23,529, 23,690) 24,164] 23,775 ther sight liabs. .......... "11213 -5/1218 -4'1078 -9 
— ee eee) 43,643, 45,192) 45,219] 44,75 Liapiitigs , | 
ee ares me EOL Mills. Fi... phe dees 496,258) 651,660) 654,660 667,567 pe 
pRootes in cirn. .......... 24,041) 24,419) 24,416) 24,482 | Tepesi’s total «++. a ae ee Sea ray Aart ty 
mr. bank res. ....... 950} '930| 770! 940 je) Govt. accounts ....] 55,598 74 137; (804 Million Pesetas 
_—__ Mr, bank res. dep. ......... 15,420) 16,280) 15,975) 16,166 (6) Other accounts .... 46,404) 52,556) 52,680) 53,854 Aug. June July, | Aug ; 
140,247,633 | Govt. deposits 0... 2.000: 648) 359] 928) 357 vets | | Assure | 1945 | “1946 | 1946 | 1946 
on otal de OSIES ose seen eee 17,537) 17,751) 18,115) 17,568 * Including obligations of the State relating to the Bank Reserve: Gold ....) 1,189 | 1213-0) 1,213-0) 1,213-0 
N1 Total lia - sete eee eeees las'onc logon athe of Belgium's Gold deposit—5,003 (1946), 9,446 (1945). 2 Others...| 651 7331 672-7) 684-0 
CTATO.. . esse seen 0% 42 Omi 42 5% |45 0% rcounts & advances} 3,307 | 4,178-9| 4,360-4) 4,012 -0 
£ Reserv : o FASUR ” al 5 ~ - . r ¢ 79 > 5 « "as 
280,491,186 | eed | RESERVE BANK OF INDIA eee a ee ee ee 
Monetary gold stock......../ 20,072) 20,288) 20,301) 20,306 Million rupees Notes in circulation.| 17,183 | 19,033-7 19,448 -5| 19,744 4 
11,946,798 Treasury & bank currency ..| 4,248) 4,545) 4,547) 4,546 - - Deposit : Govt..... 1,698 | 1,219°2 769-0! 4246 
46,7? f :S | } > | q ae ¢ 4) ‘ 
17,208,364 | Yoney fa circulation iseueuse 27,853 28,453) 28,448) 28,526 —_ —- | — | Sept Cher and SETS | SSNS SSS eS 
ne es sury cash ¢ , casiseas 2,916) 2,624) 3,207) 21, . , 20, c ‘C¢ 
28,540,103 | Measuey cash and dep. ane 2,624) Aan 2,658 ‘Aides 1945 | 1946 | 1946 | 1946 BANK OF CANADA 
38,382,179 | _—— . i —! A. Gold coin and bullion....... 444 444, 444444 Million Can. $’s 
* a . MSO COMB. os ede ccccctecs | 78) 190 192; 211 Ss se | Se <> 
Lion49 | CENTRAL BANK OF IRELAND Balances abroad 101020201 | 913) 5381) 9.365 5,306 a ee 
macuonienssieieas Million &’ terling securities .......... | 10,423 11,353) 11,353) 11,353 Assets 1945 1946 1 1946 
548,520,916 oe £’s : “ ¥ Ind, Govt. rup. secs......... 578; 578 578 578 Reserve ; Goldt ....... le aon ay ees , 
ommnissioners Sept. | Sept. = Sept. Investments.........eee08- 203) = 160 162 163 RE oda ss | 176 -08 0-74 0-74 0-74 
29, 14, 21, 28, | RE 11641 -36/1810 -93/1797 -98/1804 -20 
Assets 1945 | 1946 | 1946 | 1946 LIABILITIES LIABILITIES | | 
SIS RR diaithoons to up apy esse 2-65) 2-65) 2-65, 2-65 Notes in circulation ........ 11,437| 12,078) 12,035! 11,942 Note circulation ....... \1115 -68/1143 -65/1147 -54{1150 -31 
s Brit. Govt. 603. ....... 0005 29+17| 34-19] 34-39] 34-39 Deposits: Govt..........0. 4,036] 5,125} 5,107| 5,136 Deposits : Dom. Govt...| 51°80} 49-83} 27-36} 39-22 
Sterling balances Fa ae 2-02} 0-79} 0-75) 0-90 Banks ......++-- Lee les sy * ong 869 Chartered banks ....... | 448 -23| 514-87| 511-34] 517-60 
ap _ LIABILITIES | ReselVO TAO... se eeeeeeeee {95 5% 93 9% |95 9% 95 -8% {+ Gold and foreign exchange transferred to Foreign 
1946 i Notes in circulation ........ 34-54) 38-52) 38°35) 38-39 s io a | i Se: : Exchange Control Board against securities. : 
Oct. | Oct, 
2 4 ‘ ” ’ . ‘ 
errs MONTHLY STATEMENT OF BALANCES OF LONDON CLEARING BANKS 
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560 -8 1361-9 000’s omitted 
| _ - — I A oe = —_ — — a —-- ————— _ — — —_ 
39-5) 38 strict GI Jovds arti | | National | West- | Williams 
SEPTEMBER, 1946 — ee Ppank Mille Bee a a on Provinal eer Peete) neues: 
99 2.1399 4 Ltd. . Ltd. | & Co. Ltd. Ltd. Ltd. Ltd. a a | ee eee 
oa ma ee ______s—iDate | = 24th | 30th | 5th | 18th th =| 25th | 25th _ 24th _ 26th _ 26th — 23rd | 
ASSETS £ set is | f el Fd f f Bobi dco 
96) Coin, Bank Notes and Balances with the Bank of England | 110,958 5,223 20,374 6,260 | 101,347 24,948 | 120,908 913 69,510 75,903 10,374 | 552,718 
82 +8 are Balances with and Cheques in course of collection on other | | 
53-8 a data Great Britain and Ireland .........+0+eeees 27,846 2,463 5,866 2,904 | en 8,142 30,063 378 21,201 27,342 | 4,406 | 152,862 
: ss cttibsetsidets ao <casereens) +9.08enenme eee ees eee eee , eee eve eee oes oes tes 8,382 
46-2) 330-9 me at Call ond DR ENIEED d,s catanidlle cove dese ees os oes wen eo ot — a ~ — —— ame saaes 
/ 4 Ns Pann ee VawenwSerrnsecneecdeediun ens ’ ’ , , , 2, ’ ’ ’ , | 404,736 
ne “ Busny SOON MUDOUNNOD coun vs ccc co cconceccecseceave fn pan aan os tf ens on ag a wen.eee Pai 29,500 | 1,671,000 
TI, tet tik teint, Satigen ts sabedsednemta : > ’ . A , 852 , 48,276 | ,112 | 30,449 | 1,392,954 
Sy ma Advances to Customers and other Accounts .........e00. 191578 | 10.997 | 27.495| 13,042 | 142\521| 43,864 | 199,346 | 14,672 | 136,048 | 127,304 | 14,289 | '921,156 
406 ms =~ of Customers for Acceptances, Endorsements, etc. 25,128 “— ae “— 3t 11,411 38,734 474 19,843 20,914 3,193 160,780 
o ; ON RT Sr ore eee 7,929 | . . 2,831 8,444 397 6,555 4,813 | 868 41,051 
ii ” i Investment in Affiliated Banks and Subsidiary Companies 6,224 | oes eee eee 3,873 | wee 8,792 eos 2,514 2,993 eee 24,396 
14,555.00 208,642 | 66,946 {1,008,567 | 250,741 \1,216,688 | 68,335 | 705,731 779,680 | 101,067 | 5,609,860 
to £1,400 —— —| —! — ———— {$$ J} 
Ratio of Cash to Current, Deposit and other Accounts. ... | 10-27 10 -42 10 -65 10-80 | 10-54 10°79 10 -42 | 10°26 | 10-93 i 10-42 
’ P70 BMS BER EE SS a Oe EE aE 
LIABILITIES 
om ~ - ecebetebhedadeMiabh ks ob cbves cosecus ap — es ois ane — rot oa oe 78,198 
——— RS ile ¢ atdede 1p othe said vie 4d ae nw ane ed , A , . . i 9,32 ,100 | 67,473 
sgregate Current, Deposit and other Accounts.........+++e++eee+ 198,417 60,080 | 951,322 | 231,050 (1,147,637 64,065 | 666,930 | 740,110 94,899 | 5,302,307 
1 Jan. to Acceptances, Endorsements, etc.........--00ee cece eens 4,272 4,956 30,425 11,411 38,734 474 19,843 20,914 3,193 160,780 
—— EMD, . 5 bccec ccnidecdnacees cbeteprenne | = oe 10 20 | ai 1,056 os 16 | a, 
Oct. pf 
5, [249,808 | 53,655 | 208,642 | 66,946 (1,008,567 | 250,741 1,216,688 | 68,335 | 705,731 | 779,680 | 101,067 | 5,609,860 
1945 eee ee Bae “ » tomb Oe ee ee, eee pre. ee 
| utsie 
, ™~ 
5 | ars EXCHANGE RATES (Monthly Tables) 
3 | 37.678 AUSTRALIA AND NEW ZEALAND Colombia* Open market sight selling rate 175 pesos per 100 U.S. $ on Sept. 18, 1946, 
8 55,565 er oer See TS PE Ecuador* Official sight selling rate 13-50 sucres per U.S. $ on Sept. 10, 1946. 
5 | 43,583 | London on Australia and N.Z,* Australia and N.Z, on London Guatemala Sight sols me oo per U.S. $ including Central Bank Com- 
3 | 248,076 —_———_ — —-—— Se mission, Sept. 13, ; 
+ | 168,492 Buying Selling Buying | Selling Nicaragua* Official sight selling rate, 5-03} cordobas per U.S. $ (excluding 5 per cent. 
1 | 73,031 — ent ee leet a el tanenes tax) Sept. 2, 1946. 
| 23,103 . ; tAus- . * tAus- . El Salvador Sight selling rate New York was 2°51 colones per $ on Sept. 6, 1946. 
5 | 42,514 Austraa NZ. tralia | tN-2- | jAustralia | 1N.Z. tralia YNZ. er Sight selling rate New York 3°35 ahs per U.S. $ on Sept. 12, 1946. 
l 8,352 ——— — afin ae eru Sight selling rate 6 -50 soles per U.S. $ on Sept. 18, 1946. 
7 osnaal TT... | ort Air Pw 125 | 1243 Air Pek. Ord. 1254 Ooi * Official exchange controls are operative in these countries, 
| * Mail tt) Mail yt) >, Mail | Mail Mail OVERSEAS BANK RATES 
409.168. F sient .....| 12637/ 196 | 1965 | 1258} 195 | 1269 | 12483) 12489) 1238 | 1259, | 12473 Changed From To Changed From To 
days... 12644 12628 12648] 12623)... eee =| 12495) 1248 | 1239 | 125%) 12424 % % a 
60 days ...| 127 12645 126 126, ous 1234 123% | 1234 | 12 12443 Amsterdam .... June 28,°41 3 24 Ec, oe cee c Dec. 1,°38 5 4 
‘e tor gold days... iaike 12713) 127@%| 1262%| ... 123% | 1238 | 122 n.q. | 12493 Athens... ccc April 10,°45 ll 10 Montreal....... Feb. 8°44 2 1 
ighout the ae An 9 oll Sil on) one a taetl : rT Belgrade...... . Feb. 1,°35 6 5& REO ois ne 0600 an. 9,°4 3 2 
& Since April 7, all bills on Australia will be purchased at sea mail rates only. Bills will Berlin April 9°40 4 3} Pacts an. 20°45 1 1 
fine ounce § be sent by air mail on payment of appropriate postage. mentee a 16°45 2 1 Mian... an ac | a 3 
The New * All rates (Australia and N.Z.) now based on £100—London. { Plus postage. en... Sept. 17. 40 oe Rio de Janeiro. . a se ae 3 
1-11 ceuts f  § Via Durban. By America/N.Z. Air Mail (Australia) Demand, 126}; 30 days, 1262, | Biganest | .: De aa ere ioe Sen et Z 
ay bullion | $0 days, 1274; 90 days, 127. (N.Z.) Demand, 1254; 30 days, 126§: 60 days, 126° | Calcutta ..11111 Nov. 28°35 3h 3 | Sofia ...121.71) Sept. 16,40 6 5h 
Silver ys 1275 (plus postage, eee me june 13,°36{ 4, Me | Stockboim --.-. Feb. 9°45 3 2} 
eOtsd tala , urich......... Nov. 25,°% 2 1 
rpie Tolas |. Buying rates in London tor T.T.s and bills on Scuth Africa are (per £100 sterling) £100} | Copenhagen .... Jan. 15,46 4 Sh roe os 5 
.- - for T.T.; £10lyy (sight); £101%3 (30 days) ; fous (60 da i £10223 (90 days). For | Helsingfors..... c. 3° 4 4 eeittees:. ee % 
9 6 sia the corresponding rates are £100}, £1014, 10188, & 144 and £102,8,%. Lisbon......... Jan. 12,°44 3 2 ellington ..... July 20°41 2 
0 2 Selling rates in London (per £100 sterling) for T.T.s an ht bills are £100 for South N.Y. Fed. Res... Oct. 30,°42 4 $e | Dublin ........ Oct. 26,°39 4 3 
38 Africa and {99} for Rhodesia. het tein cind teed, aan "an ioe a ao 
3 (10 (a) Yor banks and crec it institutions, (0) For private persons and firms. 
9 6 CENTRAL AND SOUTH AMERICA (c) The rate for advances secured by Government securities maturing or callable beyond 
0 3 The following rates, issued by Bank of London and South America, are related to U.S. $. one year, and for discounts and advances secured by eligible paper. remained at 


Approximate sterling rates can be calculated from $-£ rate. 1 per cent. 
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UNITED STATES: MONTHLY STATISTICS LO! 


































































































































| Monthly Average | 1943 1946 tee, 
Unit of is eieabieetiad year 194 
Measurement | | an. 1 to Oc 
| May | June | July | Aug. || April} May | June | July Aug, ee 
| ae “High | 
ee 
Population Oct., 1945: 140,000,000; Area: 3,026,789 sq. miles; 7,839,432 4 kms. | | 
1. Indust. production, aes WT abincces 1935-39= 100 ooo | ove ote ose ous 22 2 210) + 186 165, 159 17 17. W5 yr | 10 
2. unadj. F.R.B.... a 110} “58) 125) "16 199) 23 20 22 2 211; 188!) 163) 15 171; 1741 ™ 103. | 10 
3. Manu’tures, dur. adj. F.R.B. ......- > 132, 441) 13 20 279360) 27 3 30 292} 239) 191) 175) 192) 291 ™ 100% 10 
4. non-dur., adj. F.RB.... ne 93, 70, 115 142) 158 176 17 1 173, 173 «165,157 163, 160/161; 15g) ™ 1034 | 10 
5. Minerals, adj. F.R.B. mei . 107} 67; 4117} +125 «129 «(13a} ss 237), 138, 1 143) 140) 104) ll 141] 146) 103 fs | 10 
Building contracts awarded :— t ieee 105 10 
3 “or "2 eee 1023-25=100 || 117 28) 81 122) 166 68 4 58) 58 54 61] 170 «16 176, 165, 1044 
7. Residential, adj. F.RB..........-+- | : | 87 ag f 8 82, l 26) 20; 2) 23,24] 172} 79] 185) 6g) yomy | 10 
8. Other, adj. F.RB...........c.s000- . 142,40) 89149) 2359) GY 102) 89) 73}, 68) 61369] gy, “Yt | 30 
9. Freight-car loadings, adj. F.R.B..... || 1935-39=100 152 78, 109 30) 138) 13 1 135} 141] 14 139 200| 109} 106, 133) 439 °” 1066 | 
10. Dept. store sales, adj. F.R.B........ * 117, 75) 114) 135 149 168} 186, 9207 += 189, a 218, 200) 250, 256) 275, 274 rs Ms i 
Employment :— | ns 1] 
11. Non-agricultural, adj. F.R.B. ....... "000 | we» | 31,784 35,668) 38,447, 39, 728 38, 698 36,981 | 37,746 37,472\ 37,231 36,888)| 37,095, 37,422. 37,652' 39,158 yg | 
12. zo unadj. B.LS....... - I] see | sxe teat Yuan > A ote . || 37,679, 37,556) 37,273) 36,984 | 36,887) 37,377 37,762, 39,325 *” 106% i 
13. . adj. F.R.B. .. 1939=100 || 106-0 77-6) 104-7 117-5 126-7 130 9) 127 si 121-8| 124-4 123-5) 122-7, 121-5) 122-2, 123-3, 124-0 199.9” 101 ; 
14. Factory, adj. F.R.B........... 3 oy Dame. 8, ceo, ena os #4 eae ; 160-8) 157-2 151-7) 147-6) 136-7| 138-1) 138-7 140-4 119% - 
15. © see ARM. Ses. eos " || 103-1 64-4) 107-5, 132-1) 154-0) 177-7) 172-4 149 -5| 159-8) 156-9, 152-1) 148-7) 136-0] 137-0! 138-4 Mm: 9 ik | : 
16. » payrolls, unadj. F.R.B..... vs || 116-4 49-2, 114-5 167-5 245-2) 334-4 345-7) 288-4) 318-7) 314-9) 298-7) 267-3!) 248-5) 246-2, 257-2 We 
17. Average hours, B.L.S............00- ater = lke] ccs | es Te ie eae ee eae 44-1) 44-6) 44-0 40-7/) 40-5! 39-7) 40-0 eal 115 fs 7 
13. » hourly earnings, B.L.S...... | Cents Hoses 45-8 67-0! 73-6 ... | 2. |... | 2. |) 104-2) 103-9, 103-0, 102-4| 105-8 107-1) 108-4 i 1128 7 
19. Cost of living, F.R.B..........0+00- 1935-39=100 || 122-5 97-6 100-2, 105-2) 116-5 123-6 125-5 128-4) 128-1 129-0, 129-4 129-3) 131-1) 131-7) 133-3 1414 0) ” | 3 
Wholesale prices :— | | | | | 
20. Farm products, B.LS. .........se0- | 1926 =100 104-9, 48-2, 67-7, 82-4 105-9 122-6, 123-3, 128-2, 129-9, 130-4; 129-0, 126-9) 135-4) 137-5 140-1 157-0 . 10h | 
Sl. Foote BLS: 2....dii. 2. Wirwdiddes | * 99-9} 61-0' 71-3, 82-7) 99-6; 10-66, 10-49 106-2, 107-0) 107-5) 106-9 106-4) 110-8) 111-5) 112-9 112-9 ° 98} 
22. Other commodities, B.L.S........... 91-6) 70-2} 83-0) 89-0) 95-5 96-9 98-5) 99-7) 99-4 99-6 99-7, 99-9 103-3) 103-9 105-6 108-8 a dn 
23. Wholesale commodity prices, unadj. | i | | | | | ® To re 
Mins. 54 ist = octeminets> > <aei oh | s 95-3) 64-8 78-6 87-3 98-8 103-1) 104-0, 105-8) 106-0 106-1 105-9 105-7| 110-2, 111-0, 112-9 124-3, ., p=Earltes 
Bank Debits :— i i * 
24. Total, all re pees centres ......... Million $ 81,878, ... | 37,155 44,783 53,481) 66,078 74,326) 81,178) 81,724, 98,024 79,163 73,208 | 87,532) 85,898 86,667 ... | .., — 
hie AE cienions 06 paths seeder . | 50,257, ... | 14,299 14,810, 18,905) 24,697| 28,799 33,712) 33,678 41,725 33,590 29,388 | 37,208) 35,085 34.972 |. | 7” a 
PME sho anectstocknenbeancoes * 3,996 3,952 21,995 22,737 22,726 21,938, 20,619 20,065) 20,270 20,213 20,152 20,088 | 20,251, 20.242 20,270, 20,267) 7” yen 5 
27. Money in circulation............0+- “ 4,476, 5,328) 8,732) 11,160 15,410 20, 229 25,307] 28,515 26,528 26,746 27,108 27,685) 27,885) 28,120, 28,245... |... Hie | 
28. Member Bank Res. Balances........ i 2,358, 2,114 13,331, ... | ... vse | eee || 15,296, 14,920) 14,794) 15,011 | 15,606) 15,653, 16,123, 2. |. 
29. Excess Reserves ...... * - 43) (2561 6,376 ... | ... i im ... || 1,038 1,585 1,037) 920) 959/ 807 1112 ... Lode 
». Capital issues, C.F. Chronicle ¢ - 595; 99 163) 238) 89 ‘51 "76, 145) 186) 52 249 144)| 373| 302 425) ... osit 
31. 354 Indus. secs., Stand. Statistics... 1939= 100 ae | 95 87} 77 102} 2110 133| 130) 132} 129 129) 169 172 170 ... | i 101i 
32. Yield on Govt. bonds.............. % oes 3 “66 2-21; 2-05 2-09 1-98 1-92) 1-66) 1-68 1-63) 1-63) 1-68] ... | = oe 103 : 
33. Income payments, adj.............+ 1935-39—100 |} 122- 113-5} 138-0| 174-6 213-0) 233-4) 239-1) 241-9, 244-6) 243-4, 236-0 236-4! 240-2 240-9 251-1) |. 115 | 
ARON BINOED fic no o> o> o ego nes | Million $ || 4,032 2,076 7,606} 8,269] 13,668 23,385) 45,408! 47,740 3,398, 5,916) 2,754! 3,281) 2,734) 2,998, 4,482, 2,600, 2,717 107 
35. »  expend., nat. defence...... é a 6,301) 26,011 72,109 87,039 90,029! 8,156] 7,837, 7.325 6,399, 2,560, 2,182) 2,442) 1,190 1/509 
36. - Foy Bagh Rips pleco | 3,852) azo 12,774, 12, my 32,397 78,179, 93,744 100405! 9,275) | 8641) 8,557, 7,354 4,251) 3,677 5,513 4,514 2,196 aot 
j - 
} | | | 102 
98 
101} 
(Continued from page 603) STEAM RAISING PLANT, VALVES, PUMPS, PRINTING MACHINERY AND oh 
MONTHLY DIGEST OF STATISTICS ToBacco MACHINERY : PRODUCTION 
: ; Monthly Averages or Calendar Months ‘eh 
The following tables are reproduced from the September issue of . y Value £000 154 
the Monthly Digest of Statistics (HMSO). a : 
STATIONARY ENGINES AND BOILERS: PRODUCTION 7 Steam a Pumps Printing Tobacco . 
} i aising Plant ndustrial anc an and Cigarette- 
Monthly Averages or Calendar Months a | Valves Pumping Bookbinding Making mm | 
7 —~wa 6 Sh oe Accessories Plant Machinery Machinery } 
Internal Combustion Steam Water Tube | Shell . = — — Pric 
Engines Engines Boilers Boilers | Z | Year 
| Total |Export Total |Export;| Total ‘Export Total epee Total | Export Jan. 1 te 
|) oe — \* 1 } | 1 j ——— 
| } i | eee) b 
Total Export | Total Export| Total [Export Total | Export et 
Sletten sly | 
No, | Value! wo | Value | Value £000 95 | 382 | anf et 
°. | £000 ® | £000 | $278 | 
| | ! 624 
er “tot 
1945 
Aug..| 4,709| .. | 1,030| ... us | = 16 5 
Sept.. | 6,263) :.. | 1154] .. cod | 
Oct... | 6,634] ... 929 .. 26h 
Nov.. | 6,259] ... | 1,505] ... ua) mm aoa{ o 
Dec.. | 7041} *. | La3e| 2c 
$1/6 
me | 9650, 781 | 2,621 | 357 | ar 
Jan. . 9,65 - | 
Feb. 5,408 | 509 | 1,318 | 209 Source : Ministry of Supply. 0 
Mar. 6,427 | 676 | 1,694 333 e/a 
/ 
April 5,760| 602 | 1,396 | 311 Cookers, Wash Borters, WaTER HEATERS, METERS, BATHS AND 13} 
May 7,485 | 710 | 2,018 | 348 RAINWATER Goops: PRODUCTION 104/- 
June 10,956 | 959 2,228 457 — £96 
Cookers Wash Boilers | Water Heaters Meters 66/- 
July . 12,288 | 919 | 2,808 | 428 Rain- 99/- 
| te EL | | water 91/- 
"Sources Ministry of Supbly. Gas | Elect. | Gas Elect. | Gas jBieee.» Gas | Elect. Goodst aso 
i 
— 629 
OFFICE MACHINERY : PRODUCTION 26' 
Monthly Averages or Calendar Months pea bein mh 
Teint rooa A 8 ; — : ! 10/9 
1945 | | 
| Accounting and | | | 31% 
; Other Office une. an oon one ake 1 tee bin 4-8 | 16-3 _ - 
| Typewriters | one | Machinery July | 10-3] S2/ . | 38] .. | 87) 47-8] 197) 2. | at 
| 0 Aug..| 52] 20] ... 4-8 | 45] 7-1 | 25-2 | 22-5] 98] .. 168/1 
eS ee ee Sept. . 11-0 6-2 20-7 5-3 10-1 11-8 34°5 39-1 11-7 | 1,060 8 
For | oa Oct... | 13-5 | 6-8 | 2240] 6-3 | 9-7 | 18-3 | 40-7 | 50-7 | 14-5 | 1,130 19 
Total For Export Total | Renoct Total Expodt Nov.. | 16-0 79 | 286 6°7 8-9 18-7 43-2 | 61-1 13-6 | 1,140 22 
ote ee Dee. 15-1] 86 256) 80) 85 | 21-2 | 75-3 | 58-2 | 12-2 | 11% 
; 1946 
Do ail = Jan.. 16-8] 9-9 27-2 | 9-3 | 12-1 | 19-3 | 49-7 | 61-7 | 15-9 | 1,376 By 
| No.* | Value No.* | ret Value £000 Feb.. 19-9 | 9-8 | 2846 | 8-6 | 13-2 | 21-7 | 54-3 | 70-1 | 15-6 | 1,429 
|, £000 | £000 | Mar.. | 21-1 | 13-7 | 43-7 | 17-1 | 18-5 | 35-9 | 59-8 | 87-5 | 17-5 | 1,521 196 /t 
Me ye aS aes ss | April. | 30-1 | 12-0 | 30-0 | 13-0 | 15-3 19-3 | 77-3 | 70-4 | 18-4 | 1.612 139/' 
| | | | | May. | 27-4 | 10-1 | 35-4 | 16-2 | 21-8 | 28-8 | 81-2 [101-5 | 26-0 | 2,069 163/ 
1945 4thatr. | 2,655 | 52-1 | 327 | 5-7 | 129-1) SLL | 97-2 | 20-5 June. | 27-3 | 15-4 | 42-7 | 17-0 | 18-8 | 20-8 | 76-3 | 90-5 | 23-3 1,941 132/1 
1946 Istqtr. | 2,938 | 56°3 | 594 | 9-5 | 150-3 | 54-0 | 116-1 | 28-5 July. | 28-9 | 12-6 | 32-0 | 13-2 | 23-3 | 24-5 | 73-1 | 93-2 | 23-4 | 2,509 109/ 
re ee 3,066 | 61-2 | 1,009 | 19-0 | 166-4, 25-3 | 119-9 | 29-4 Aug.. | 54°0 | 13-L | 42-9 | 20-5 | 22-5 | 27-6 | 71-7 | 96-1 | 23-7 | 2,587 161/ 
May ...... | 3,288 | 72-6 | 1,183 | 24-2 | 161-9 | 59-2 | 142-3. | 50-3 | 50/ 
jue. 3055 2,817 | 58-7 | 1,169 | 20-6 | 194-7 | 68-7 | 1IT-2 | 40-5 ais. coins Source : Ministry of Supply. 3 ' 102/ 
Sei — ol iil cate } | ‘ * Electric immersion. t Rainwater pipes, eaves gutters, pipe fittings and gutter fittings. 
Source: Mimstry of Supply. Figures up to June, 1946, inclusive are for cast iron goods only, but from July, 1946, 


* Complete machiues. + Including parts. onwards small quantities of pressed steel goods are included. 





THE ECONOMISI, October 12, 1946 


LONDON ACTIVE SECURITY PRICES AND YIELDS 



































































































































































































. P i | Price, Price = 
» | N t Gross | rices, || Last two : | Oct. | Oct. | ct. 
Prices Fest Price Oct yet { Yield,* | Year 1946 | Divide ends || Name of Security i, ck | 8 8, 
Year 1946 | Name of Security 3.6.3] | Oct. 9, | Oct. 9, i Jan. 1toOct.8 | _ war | | 1946 1946 1946 
169 ay Jan. 1 to Oct. 9 | ae | | se | 1s 1946 1946 | High | a ‘Low _ | @ Oo i neces 
July | A eh | Low || - eer 7 a 2S | d Stee || | ;£ s. 4, 
(eo - | gna lg 4 | 2a Bo | pabeock & Wileos Ord fl.. || 60/- | + i or 
—— British, Fisatss |e | 1023 e 12% 0 4 1) 112 11 66/78 | we +21 ists (Deere eet tt | ey 61/8 6 10 ° 
| 101% | Conversion ‘ll B 1024 | 1024 (010 7/114 4) 62/6 | | t3h@| 1646 |/Brown (John) Ord. 10/-.. 
17 W5%r | 100} || War Bonds 24° % 1949-51. . -| 0 100% | 014 4|110 9 || 30/9 | 25/- | t : i Laind Ord. Stk. 5/-| 12/3 12/- |5 4 0 
17 Wwo | 100 |, Exchequer Bds.'18% 1950. EB | 100% | o2y | 016 11/119 8 | 15/68 | 9/98 || Bb) 4 Colvilles Ord Ste fl --.-..|| 24/3 | 25. |8 8 0 
2 © 100% 100 War Bonds 24% 1951-53..|| E 1025 102% ‘ols 91/2 16) 26/14 | 21, 103)! 3a) Colvilles Or “Fill 9879 | 97/7- 14 2 6 
® i s 24% - < | Sen | 15 6 |\Cory (Wm.) Ord. Stk. £ . 
rh Hsp | 1001 | War Bonds 24¢% 1952'54.°|B oat | dose |017 4\2 3 0|101/3' | &8/- "| 5 a| 8 ¢ Dorman Long Ord. £1. 25/6 | 25/3 |6 6 9 
146 eH | Too} | Funding 28% 1952-57 ...-|, E | 104} | 102% |1 0 3/2 210 28/3 | 22/3. 8 @ b IiGuest Keen &e. Ord Sik. fil) 42/- | 42/- [5 4 9 
Se 105 War Bonds 24% 1954-56. E 103% | ie | 7 812 4 9/1] 44/103) 36/6 || 4a 7 6 |\Guest Keen &c. be lV 9849 28/3 1618 9 
| 044 99% . /°1954-58..... E 106 | 106% 01 34/- 24/6 || 1236 5 a |Hadfields Ord. Stk. { aad i 579 
165 Jor | 1024 |, Nat. Det. 3% 195 6Axd 106 4xd 01811; 2 5 0|\ 34/ | | 7 Glidarend @ WeOed St. GH 3576 |e 
1641 *" 107% | 1024 lw ar Loan 38) 1955-59. ... E | 106%x ve} 12 6 4/1) 30/6 21 44 | 7 c c Jarland & | . Pen 54). 25/3 |6 7 Op 
hae 26 5 1064 105§ 019 8 0/- 24a; 12} | Powell Duffryn Ord. Stk. £ a. 3 
167 107s | 1014} | Savings Bds. 3% 1955-65..)| EB | B hxd 1024xd 1 2231/2 5 1 || 25/43 | 20 23 +74 b |Staveley Coal Ord. Stk. £1" 57/- 57/- 1310 3t 
139, 2064 98 | Funding 24% 1956-61..... | B | 6 exe 1058xd 13 412 9 §}| 57/3 40/- 24a | 124 : Stowe rte & Lloyds Def. fl. -|} 51/- 50/3 419 6 
274 103% | 1 Funding 3% 1959-69. ..... || E 105 f xc a 017 0/2 9 9/| 58/3 | 47/9 12}c 4 ¢ | Stewarts atk fl | 59/6 57/- 1418 0 
ae, 106 {2 | 101} Funding 4% 1960-90......| E 1l7gxd 117§xd) 1210 5 || 64/- | 53/9 | 10 6 4 a |'Swan, Hunter Or 11/1 1/4417 9 9 
ma = | ee fa snes Sees) | He) Mtg ELEM | a |e | Ae) as Uaiedstel Ord SA.) | Ba! |e 8 8 
ea ie. Agavings Ode 286 ‘| 119 | 1 0 1/212 3) 26, 2! “6| 4 a||Vickers Ord. Stk. 10/- . 25/6x 
129 -0) 101 fs Vi tory Bonds 4% 1920- 76 § 1193 4 7| 21010 || 27/103) 18/1} 6 @ | Vickers Or 
loa wi 101, | Saving yg 1965-75... E 101} 1074 | | 0 15 6|2 710 | | Nile! Nile MM, Stk. gl 12/6 | 12/6 | _ Nil 
| imi | 203, | War ne 4% 4%, 1987) -.| E | ina’ | | 4h | 016 3) 210 5 | 21/74 sae: 8-04 Geeta Dyers Ord. Stk. £1) 23/- a . 2 2 
| r 2 10 | | 22, \ d. 10/-.. / 
by | 1095 | Konsols 4° (af : 1961). E W2% | 11g {1 1 OF 38/- | 31/9 || 15 ¢!| 8 ¢||British Celanese Or “| fs - 1310 3 
- | U2t | 106h ||| Conv. 54% (after : Om |1 49/210 9 H b |\Coats, J. & P. Ord. Stk. Ql.) 51/3 | $1/ 
res 6).|) E | 10vgxd) 1075 /- | 51/6 3$a| 645 | Coats, J. : 3 
«al 10 | 103 | Treas. Stk. 3% (aft, 1966). E lll} 114g | 1 5 9) 211 0} . | 51/- || 5 bj 2a \\Courtaulds Ord. Stk. £1.. “| 52/ ae =n : 
141. 0) 113 102 ~=—|| Redemption /o | U 100 fxd) 100% | 112 9) 219 7} 58, | 6 | 23 b 2ha \|English S. Cotton Ord. {1.. 32/6 33/1h : 
| 1 974, || Local Loans 3%.......... tad 97 |1 8 4/211 6 | 42/6 32, . Fine Cotton Sree. Ord ci || 28/- 23/- 47 
ii 9 ‘th fe Peerage t+ oF aano oe | aie at | 53 Dba (Hoste theo ua) Ord, Stik. 27: 6/10] s/t 4 1 8 
a. : , : oan Ld Ord. Stk. £1..|| 36/10} 
108-8). iene etapa for tax at 9s. im {.|) 39/9 | 34/3 Thc 7 ¢ |\Lanes. Cotton 00/- 98/1 | 4 1 6 
| * To xedemption. assumptions indicated : Net MF Average lie 17 yrs. 6 mths. 111/10), €9/- || Ihe) 20. |Patons & Baldwins Ord. £i:)) 1 * 
24- = Unda 2 
124-3) .., E=Earlest date. © U=Undated (flat yield). § Average | Electrical oS  . | 66/6 67/- |3 0 0 
oa Bc ac lL Geet | oe Oe bore a3) nA 4 2 a ‘& Calleadere Ord. {|| 46/- 45/9 Is iz 9 
, . i . | Oct. Oct. - || 50/- - eee are ‘A’ Stk, §7-|| 6 31/_ 
vt Year 1845 | me | Raed of Say 1 = me in. | mad wel oo Bneligh Electric Ord. Stic fl 60/6 | 59/6 |3 7 3 
10,267), clean I 1946 | 1946 | 1946 || 71/- | 52/6 g Stk. f1| 95/- | 9e/- | 313 0 
ie) | Low || High | Low |} eee 92/9 17$¢! 1%$e |\General Electric Ord. i} 
| a | oe ew ee ee le ae nee Gas and Electricity au up tein 0 
ee eee | | ii | 5 - i j tk. oe 4 
ot bo | Let, SO Seo... ror | 108 | $14 © || 45/3 | 37/6 mel. as Edmusdeone Ord. Stk, f1..|| 28/= 28/- |4 5 9 
eee es 99 | 1104 100 Australia 33% 196 teeee 109} 110 29 8 28/ 103} 25/6 24a ~ Coke Stk oP 21/3 21/3 414 0 
aa | ce 101; oot 110} 102 iNew Zealand 33% 1962-65... oH lig | 213 3 || 22/73 | 20/4 at} | 2¢4 ||Gas Light Rives re Stic fi. 30/6 30/6 }411 9 
woe 1 sie we | 3 | 118} | 114 |/Nigeria 4% 1963.......... 109 (2 5 1/| 33/3 | 29/6 445| 2b ||North-East Electri Stk. f1,|| 40/- | a0 |410 0 
zis dig | mje [neni marie | [we ee tae ie | 8) Pe eeebeeae tt 
2,600; 2,717 | | Corporation Stoc! 280) 4 : et 3e- 31/6 13 6 
se A aE | A ah (seteramiaeaanee| S| SEES) eval ve | om c| og, laamett oat Ase | BA] WS [8 2 8 
4,514 2,795 106} | 100} ||Bristol 3% 1958-63........ ee ape fs De onsaze-| 38/ 3 
| 101 100 100 'Glasgow 3% 1963-66....... 106 20/1 13/4 4a 6 6 |\Bristol Aeroplane t 6 41 417 6 
mT et | ant ; sell O3padl 104 | 2820 || 4/6" | Sie" | 10 | 20 cliDetavamem ond sek ciel 42/ /~ 6 
1 97 IL.C.C. 3%... ccc ecscee 3 10 || ever | 367 oe me RE 
—$—— * - | a i 100} | Liverpool 3% 1954-64. -0... 103pxd| 104 | 2 | Bel Seve 6 ¢| The Ford ‘Motor Ord. Stik, ie ue oe 
101} Foreign Governments va 101 3 810 || 25/3 | 16/23 |, 170 * . aon - } oh en 83/9 83/9 | 311 6 
EY AND Tu | 914 || 104 | 94 | Argentine 34% Bas. 34.59..| 154 | Tae | 3 70 oe | 80/-" | 2ha| 7h b |Momis Motos 5/ Ore, Stic|| 39/8 | S99 |a 4 oF 
18 70} | Austria 44% Gtd. 1934-59. . 3.15 11 || 46/73 | 38/6 || t10 aj tis orris 1...) 06/3 | 103/9 | 317 0 
‘et = ‘st 35} |(Brazil 4% 1889 A, Int. 14%.|| 395 bs 417 9 1131/3 /9 20 ¢} 20 c¢/!Rolis-Royce Ord. Stk. {1... 
ish | 65 | 72 | G4 |Branl 59% ol4a, Int. 3 2; 324 324 | 313 6| | wolic By a .-s:f| S1/- | 31/6 |6 7 0 
= 21h || 34} 25 [cae 6% 1929) 24/0 48%. 52 51 Nil |} 35/4} oat te | a b Eide D. Lines Hidgs. Ord.f1| We a : * . 
7 474 | 675 46 eae mal 3%...|| 99 99 5 0 7 |} 50/9 / 6c! Te \Furness, Withy Ord, Stk. {1|| 31 = 
os res Stee oe 73 |5 9 7|\ 36/9 | 27/3 k.fi.......|| 52/- | 52/- | 317 0 
jaa west | te Spanish 4% Sealed as = | 59/3 | 48/3 8 b| 2 a|P. & 0. Def. Stk. 41....-. | 2776 | ae 14 7 6 
d Cigarette. 1 65} bo u lreguny 31% Assented. . 89 eae | 3). | 24/9 6 ¢| 6 ¢||Royal Mail Lines Ord. Stk. {1 £1 we 29/- 430 
Making m) Ss | % \ | 33/6 | 24/9 5 ¢| 6 ¢|\Union Castle Mail Stk. £ 
a San Price, | Price Yield, || ios Tea and jem... | 47/9 18/6 Nil 
: Prices, ast tw 4 : /103}) 17/74 2 c| Nilc|/Anglo-Dutch of Java “ll 47/6 47/6 |}5 5 0 
| Year 1946 Dividend N i Secmtey 9 Se) ee “a. | 51/3 * 31/6 2a} 10 6 o— (Assam) Tea £1. 22.24] * 8b) 3/ Nil 
| e Dividends vame o c ) i| ; y i ; 6 oe aa a... j 3 Ni 
‘| ae te ane) gee) ae) ab) Mae ae Rate | art) | 
a ) c eipegpneenettiatticadedeo ana | : e | i F ° 
High | Low i. (a) % Railways 45 45 &a¢/ 48/3 a 3 Nilc| Nile} — Sua —e £1......|] 37/6 / 
| } oO | oy k. Pf. | me | : | | a 
Antofagasta 5% C. St 8/9 98/9 4 
al } e Na rf ae we Gt. Sta, Ord. s Stk. | 2 set 3 7 3 | 107/6 | 91/9 =. aot 'Anglo-Iranian, rd we, fl. ‘| 3 30/9 § 13 9 
3 ¢|San Paulo Ord. St eel) | || 33/6 | 28/- | Ape 65/- 67/6 
527 sist | 2 a 3b \cen. ratte Com. $25... vielnee | Tt wie | ; os : 80/. | 64 6 = R Barmah Ou Ord. Stk. £1. - are 2/- 1 i et 
Great Western Ord. Stk..... 98/9 | 75/- | { s «|| 109/4§ | 3 
624 534 3 | 2 * G.W. 5% Cons. Pref. Stk. 111} 1123 | 4 9 0} 94/8 5 al 10 db} |/Trinidad Leaseholds {1.... c“e | 
Ta | ast | 28 | aa 'LIN.E.R. 4% Ist Pref. Stk..|| 53 | 55 R teen eeetatee Tt cae. | sytem 9 
S| at | aie) 4 cleus nag OE | ay | bh [7 4 0 | 30/204) 20/- | re) et soe P Cement Ord (Ae..]| 62/— | 63/- | 3 3 6 
\|L.M.S. 4% Pre || 7379 °| 53/9 c 96/3 | 96/ 
0 | 49% 4) 2b oe \London Transport ‘C’ Stk..|/ 594 69 | 5 1 0 76/- || 12$6| 5 a@|\Barker (John) Ord. £1..... / 58/6 |3 0 0 
mis el Re eee once. nl 21 a 18 6 3 l'es7s | se- | Sac] 35 ¢ Boots Pike Drug Ord 6/-.. 57/9 | 58/6 | 3 0 0 
st.) 38 | 24b| 2a |Southern 5% Pret, Ord. Stic | = say | 10 OU es | ae -| sae tig [Bata Renae 18/9 |} 12/3 13 19 oF 
\| Banks & Discount | '134/ /4y | 1113/ ‘9 |} Oke ¢c qt o 1 93/9 93/9 4 
| 92/> | 92/6 | 315 9) | 12 6| 8 a|/British Oxygen Ord. Stk. £ 8 0 
| ! lexanders {2, {1 pd....... | / |'103/1} 82/9 || 12 ~ 1073 | 8 
Me} Eo 78 Sl SS line of Antialese coc) ee 1S 8 9! ee | 4c] 9 ¢ [cablea Wir Hag. Stk....-| fe | 170/- |4 2 3 
9% | 6 || 6b) 3ha) Banko sll £68 £6 | 2 4 Oh) 120 | 12b4a |\Carreras ‘A’ Ord. {1 ....... | 172, ; 
{ | Bank of Montreal $10......|| 195/- |157/6 224 b 4 gras 15 123 | 3 10 
| St | € ¢| 6 e/iBank of NewS. Walec £20..|) 28 ie fee on 9% || 10 @| 35 6|\De La Rue (Thomas) Ord. £1), 9 | 2/3 13 4 6 
3 | 23$ || 6 ¢| 6 ¢|Banko 1 82/- | 82/6 |3 7 9|| 13% | 12 ¢||Duniop Rubber Ord. Stk. {1)) 69/9 | a 3 
j | Barclays Bank ‘ B’ £: saees / | 78/74 51/- |i 8 ¢ {| . 16 29/6 29/- 2 
4/44, 74/3 || 76 Ta Barclays (D.C. & O.) ‘A,’ “Gil 15/- 73/6 | 115 6) 28/44 || 8 c| 8 c|\Elec. & Mus. Ind. St /-. “3 | 2676 1219 0 
&3/6 63/9 | 346 3 s Sarclay 4 fl dia £5.. | 12 lli 210 6 36/9 / | 6 cl Tc \Gaumont British Ord. 10/-. 26/ ae 319 10 
THS AND 13} 9} as oe Chartered of In “|| 99/6 99/6 313 9 || 28/9 21/6 | b liGestetner Ltd. Ord. Stk. 5/- 45/- | / 
t‘A’ £5, {1 pd... peeves , | 51/9 | 43/-. || 12ha | 223 e 101/3 98/9 |4 1 0 
104/- | 91/- b | Distric’ h $125) £86 £86 Nil \| 1] 174 b ||\Harrisons & Cros. Def. £1.. } 10 0 
; ||Hong Kong & Shang ai 113/9 | 96/10} 2¢a | $b | o s/ik| 8/- | 4 
{9 | £80 Nilc| Nil ¢| pd......// 65/6 | 65/6 | 313 3 || | 3°¢| 9° ¢lHome & Colonial Ord. 4/-. me kee 
a / b 6 a | Lloyds ‘ A’ £5, £1 teeeel| , . 10/3 1/- a - ae 42/3 
| Rain | =| H1/" | Tab] Tee Martine Banke 1. .0-.2001:)  94/- 5/6 3.7 8 ase | si | 5 8) 3. |tmperal Chemical Or Th | 1 |2 8 6 
"| damn | | Se) $8] da Memelat ak Ripe ee | PE Gag eat ath Pe Pes eee ed aL ee Sat 
Goodst Tha |\Nat. Prov. £5, £1 paid..... 7 . 58/9 | 48/6 5 c| 5 c|iLever& Un ces | ce/3 |3 0-0 
83/9 | 73/9 ae $ Bank i Scotland Stk.|| 525 520 3.5 6 || 58 316 10 ¢| 10 c\lLondon Brick Ord. oe a) Se de 88 
—|——— | @ | 47 o35.|°. See [Royel Bask o | 224 | 223 | 316 6 || 76/6 | 59/ b ||Marks & Spencer ‘ 76/ / 
Discount tote] a ia fel 112/6 | 107/6 |3 5 0 
7 208 54) 12 b/Stea. « k. 62/- | 62/6 | 3 4 0 || 85, | “5 a|\Metal Box Ord. Stk. A ae 3 
{Union Discount £1 Stk. . / \\123/9 | 95/- 124d *"H “g173xdi 91/6 | 4 
= wys| Soe] 33] 9 a| ans ae Oe: | ORs |101/10y 8/9 gl 11H} ¢ (Odeon Fens Od 6 de/axa) 41/6 | 1.17 oF 
nsurance 314 | 217 © || 53/14 | 40/- c inchin Johnson Ord. 10/-.|| 44/- 44 
)|Alliance £1, fully beds 32 0 © || 48/4$ | 35/7} || 1286| 5 a@||Pinchin Johns a 14/- 15/6 | 311 6 
a ie ey 4 pai 1 1 | 31 10 b| 3$a|(Tate & Lyle Ord. Stk. £1... 6 |3ul ¢ 
. oes i ] 6/-6 v6.0 — £5, £14 paid..... wee li 3 3 0]| 81/3 | 71/- wt ; Sofety Glass 107- 33/9 | 35/ 
; vel st 1 of @| 22} |\Comme ied... Lo ae 217 0 || 47/- | 32/6 ¥ b 5 a Tube lnvestuyents Ord. Gi. 118/9 | 118/9 5 ; 
1 | 1660 | 8824) 135/- | 16 li’ |\London & Lancashire 12a) te | te | 2 " Ot] 96/- | 19/8 | 8fd| 380 (Tamer & Newall Gs! 0. | Se toa $ 
T)h 8 6 10 4 | wok 2 19 2 || 92/- ‘ 14 a |(k)1740 |\United Molasses Ord. A - 1219 0 
‘5 | 1,130 19 1 2246 | 120 a ||Pearl f. | fully Peete Se 188 | 3 6 9 || 58/7 | 43/9 ta Wall Paper Defd. {1.......|| 41/6 | 41/- |. 
a] THR [BE | aE Yoh, 8/76 jetoena fly pao zag) | i] ab elven geese) ws | Bie | 
2/1 29 |t69-0T ¢ af es 14 1 i 315 3 
1 214 6 ||Royal Exchange {1........ 215 6 59/- | 58/3 
2] img | BP) ab | Sse) SA eerie.) ay | lye | aus | ste) team ce et Ae | Bes 
5 | tan Boss - | 182/6 |2 3 st| 9 | Beers (Def,) (2}....+-0.| 
Ord. Stk. 183/ 1 30 b| 3 a\iDe f | 23/- 15 8 9 
‘5 | 1521 196/6 | 182/6 || 15 6 13 ¢ a Ratcliff Ord. Stk. £1.. 130/- | 131/- |3 8 9 || 24 t 385| 24a iRandfontein Ord. 21.7212, 24/- | 58 9 
4 | 1'612 ee | Ls/St! The] 38 8 [Distillers Co, Ord, Stk. * 153/6 | 154/- | 3.15 6 |) 35/74 | 25/ 15 5| 15 a |\Rhokana Corp. Or Mi a . Bik | 3 
3 | ioe el he] Bt 2 cope fie Ord Stic fi. 122/- | 122/6 | 4 3 0 | ~~ || Nae| Nite (Roan Antelope Cpr. 5/-....|| 13/ ae/- {to 120 
4 | xeeomo Meme | TES | 38-8) the Hind Coupe Be, Ord. Stk ft ary | dane [8 olan last 5 b| 45 a |Sub Nigel Ord. 10/-.....1. | 88/9 | a5 ho 12 0 
4 © 2,509 LS b 8 a ||Mitchells & Butlers . ‘s 2 2 3¢(115/7 | 82/6 4 eal tagvess | 33 124 | 4 
tae) a) | He | nips eae rere | Mer tae | 2S 3h | 7 | ee | a? Renee aaa pas] tae | mh 6 
| ; 40/6 146 Taylor Conse ¥ pai: Stk. 91/6 94/- |4 5 0 | 8 | @) Also special payment 10% from War Contingencies Reserve. 
3 ' 02 90/- 6 a| 14 6 \\Watney (c) Last two yearly divs. : Saal ee 58% (p) Yield basis, 8%. t Free of Tax. 
ter fittings. a) Interim div. (b ° free seit} basis, 274%. (nm) Yield basis, o- 
"he 24% tax yi 
July, 1946, (h) Allowing for exchange. ) fo 








In 
AUSTRALIA, NEW ZEALAND 
Fiji and PACIFIC ISLANDS. 


BANK OF NEW SOUTH WALES 


{Incorporated in New South Wales with limited liability) 
FIRST AND LARGEST COMMERCIAL BANK IN THE SOUTH-WEST PACIFIC 
LONDON OFFICES: 29 Threadneedle Street, E.C.2., and 47 Berkeley Square, W.I 


NATIONAL BANK OF EGYPT 


Incorporated in Egypt. 
Liability of Members is Limited. 


Head Office - - - CAIRO 


Commercial Register No. 1 Cairo. 


FULLY PAID CAPITAL -  - £3,000,000 
RESERVE FUND- - -_ - £3,000,000 
London Office: 


6 & 7 King William Street, E.C.4 
Branches in all the Principal Towns in EGYPT and the SUDAN 




















Head Office: Branches throughout 


EDINBURGH SCOTLAND 
€sTO. 192s 


..INDON OFFICES: 37, Nicholas Lane, £.C.4; and 








18/20, Regent Street, Piccadilly Circus, S.W.1. 
Every description of Banking Service undertaken. 





‘4 QNOMIST-STATISTICIAN, B.Com.(Hons.) (Lond.) (30), 7 years’ 
‘4 experience economic journalism, statistical and market research, 
ind»strial publicity, editor. Head Economic Intelligence Section in 
Army. Excellent French, German and Italian. Seeks change from 
present responsible position with leading international organisation. 
Highest references.—Box 339. 


fae oes Ju er ele Tyna Hn and prompt service by specialists; 
moderate charges.—Please contact P.W.E.A.. 11, Gillingham Street, 
S.W.1. Tel.: ViICtoria 2705. 


\ ,ANTED, Journalist/Research Worker.—Opportunity is offered to 

young writer to work with team of journalists presenting lively 
factual surveys on social, economic and industrial questions. 
education and modern outlook essential; University Degree and some 
journalistic experience desirable. Good prospects for the right man or 
woman. Salary according to age and experience.—P5x 338. 


First-class 


] ONDON Exporting House with world-wide conrections seeks offers 
4 guitable lines for export to Brazil and elsewhere. Would con- 
sider sole agenc‘es Engineering, Pharmaceuticals, Textiles, Miscel- 
laneous.—Reply, in strict confidence, to Box 340. 


] EVER BROS AND UNILEVER LTD. require an INVESTMENT 
4 MANAGER for the various Pension Funds of the Group. These 
funds now exceed £16,000,000, and the position cffered is consequently 
one of great respmsibility. It calls for the widest knowledge of all 
security markets and investment principles and practice, and in addi- 
tion for a working knowledge of economics, Stock Exchange procedure, 
accountancy, company law. etc A iigh measure of exccutive ability 
is essential, as also the facility to prepare accurate and concise 
statistical data and reports. A degree in economics and experience of 
similar work with a large institutional investor weuld be an advantage, 
but are not essential if evidence of the requisite experience and know- 
ledge can be produced. The post will carry a substantial salary and 
superannuation benefits. Applications. with full details of experience 
and qualifications. which will be treated in strict confidence, to Per- 
sonnel Director, Unilever House, E.C.4 
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THE UNION BANK 
OF AUSTRALIA LIMITED 


ESTABLISHED 1837. 


With . network of branches throughout every important pastoral, agricultural, 
commercial and industrial area in 


AUSTRALIA and NEW ZEALAND 


and with Agents in the principal cities throughout the world, The Union Bank 
of Australia, Limited, is able to offer the facilities of a most comprehensive 
banking service. 


Head Office : 

71, CORNHILL, LONDON, E.C.3. 
West End Agency : 

15, CARLOS PLACE, LONDON, WI. 


Vdllibililbda 


GRESHAM LIFE 


ASSURANCE SOCIETY .LTO 
Established 1848 


Head Office 188-190 Fleet Street, London, E.C.4 
Enquire, stating age, for particulars 


S 





REFUGE ASSURANCE COMPANY LTD. 
Chie. Office : OXFORD STREET. MANCHESTER, |! 





ANNUAL INCOME EXCEED3 €15,600,000 
ASSETS EXCEED £92,000,000 
CLAIMS PAID EXCEED €173,000,000 


(1945 Account:) 





UNIVERSITY COLLEGE, LONDON; 
FACULTY OF LAWS. 


PUBLIC LECTURES ON CURRENT LEGAL PROBLEMS ON 
THURSDAYS from 5 to 6 p.m. in the EUGENICS THEATRE (entrance 


Gower Street). ADMISSION FREE. 


Oct. 17. THE OMNIPOTENCE OF PARLIAMENT, R. O'Sullivan, K.C., 
Hon, Lecturer in Laws. 


Oct. 24. THE INDIAN NATIONAL ARMY TRIALS, L. C. Green, 
LL.B., Asst. Lecturer, Faculty of Laws. 

Oct. 31. THE NORTH ATLANTIC FISHERIES ARBITRATION, 
yreneren G W. Keeton M.A., LL.D., Dean, Faculty of 
aws. 

Nov. 7. LEGAL PROBLEMS OF A SOCIALIST ECONOMY, W. 
Friedmann, LL.M., Dr. Jur., Quain Lecturer in Laws. 

Nov. 14. THE GERMAN LEGAL SYSTEM UNDER MILITARY 
GOVERNMENT, R. H. Graveson, LL.M., 8.J.D., Ph.D. 
Reader in English Law. 

Nov. 21. LEGAL ASPECTS OF THE NEW INDIAN CONSTITUTION, 
M. 1. Zagday, Ph.D., Asst. Lecturer in Laws. 

Nov. 28. ADMINISTRATIVE TRIBUNALS, R. FitzGerald, LLB, 
Lecturer in Laws. 

Dec. 5. WAR CRIMES BEFORE INTERNATIONAL AND. BRITISH 


TRIBUNALS, G. Schwarzenberger, Ph.D., Dr. Jur., Reader 
in International Law. 


Further particulars from ASSISTANT SECRETARY, UNIVERSITY 
COLLEGE, Gower Street, London, W.C. 1. (Stamped envelope required.) 


"Q,HE Workers’ Educational Association (Eastern District) invites 

from persons of graduate status and experience having the desire 
and ability to conduct Courses with adult students in Beds., Cambs., 
Essex, Herts., Norfolk, Northants., Suffolk, applications for inclusion 
on its Panel of Tutors, which is now being extended and revised. 
Experience of educational work with H.M. Forces will be taken into 
account. Subjects in which Tutors will be required are: History, 
International Affairs, Economics, Social Science, Psychology, Govern- 
ment and Politics, Law, Literature, Appreciation of Art and of Music, 
Philosophy, Logic, General Science, Biology, Local History, Film 
Criticism.—Fornms of application may be obtained from the Secretary, 
Eastern District, W.E.A., 7, Hills Road, Cambridge. 


‘SENIOR PERSONNEL ASSISTANT required oy large London factory. 
Essential qualifications. Knowledge of either Economics, Sociology 
or Psychology. No previous experience in Personnel work necessary, 
provided applicants are prepared to face hard training and is aware ot 
intricate nature of problems dealt with. Salary for a man without 
experience will be between £400 and £500 per annum. Housing accom 
modation ort in the wea.—Wriie to Box No 280, L.P.E., 110, St 
©.2. . 
\ ARKS AND SPENCER. LIMITED. have vacancies at their London 
a Head Office for experienced Specialist Buyers with technical knows 
ledge of their merchandise (aged 25-35), in the following departments: 


Martins Lane, 


lingerie, ladies’ knitted cotton and wool underwear; ladies’ and 
children's knitted outerwear; skirts; ladies’ coats and _ jackets; 
children's coats: handbags 


dr These positions offer exceptional oppor- 
tunities.—Please write to Mr. A. G. E. Smith, 82, Baker Street, W.1 
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